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Editorial Comment 


Whenever a new version or revision is nearing completion, it usually 
happens that various organisations look to the Bible Societies to supply 
them with suitable propaganda material for press purposes. Looking back 
over the last five years, | am impressed with the singular difficulty of 
doing justice to the achievements of translators and revisers in this way. 
There is an extraordinary sameness about the stories that are written 
and the illustrations submitted which is only rarely relieved by a touch 
of romance or a flash of penetrative insight. To some degree this is, 
perhaps, in the nature of the case, but nevertheless it is a pity. I am 
thinking at the moment of the photographs which so often accompany 
the formal accounts of the work of a committee. They show four or five 
people seated round a table laden with books and sheaves of papers. 
One assumes that these are the various grammars, dictionaries, works 
of reference, commentaries and versions used in the translator's task. 
One sometimes wishes that these books could tell what they have heard 
of the endless debate and discussion that has raged about them at the 
various stages of the work. If only that were possible, the tale would 
lose its dullness altogether. Few can know to what extent these volumes 
have helped or hindered, and not least is that true of the commentaries. 

I once heard an experienced missionary of many years’ standing 
give a casting vote against the publication of a new commentary on 
Romans in an important Indian language, written by a promising young 
Indian scholar, on the grounds that “no one reads commentaries today”. 
It need not be added that he was not himself a Bible translator. Since 
then, 1 have met more than one actually engaged on revision or translation 
work who has been content to disregard all commentaries and rely 
apparently on linguistic ability and mother wit to see the job through. 
These, however, are quite exceptional people. For the most part the 
translator knows that he just cannot afford to by-pass the work of 
Biblical scholars in this way. His real problem lies elsewhere. From the 
great mass of material available, which commentaries shall he use? What 
are the criteria in this field of true and dependable scholarship and in 
the manifold field of Biblical study, language, text, doctrine, theology 
and exegesis, what constitutes an ‘authority’? No one answer to these 
queries will satisfy everyone. As long as translation work goes on, 
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different individuals will pit their ‘authorities’ against one another in 
endless debate. Some will be favoured because of names long hallowed 
by past association, others because they are the latest thing from the 
press, some because they represent particular schools of thought and 
yet others because they support certain doctrinal or theological positions. 

The discriminating translator will probably learn in time to evaluate 
all the commentators for their particular virtues or vices and use them 
accordingly. But how does one learn to discriminate and what really 
constitutes a ‘good’ commentary for the translator's purposes? It may 
be said at once that very few, if any, of the standard commentaries have 
paid any special regard to the peculiar problems which the translator 
and reviser has to face in the fields of linguistics or cultural anthropology. 
This type of commentary is yet to be produced and in time it may well 
fall to the Bible Societies to sponsor it. Some commentaries, still fairly 
widely used, are out of date in their information on the Greek and 
Hebrew text as they ante-date the significant textual discoveries of the 
twentieth quateey. “thas is not to say that all such commentaries are 
completely useless, but it does mean that on textual matters they cannot 
be wholly trusted. And where exegesis is dependent on a right under- 
standing of the text, this obviously can be a serious matter. 

We believe that the Rev. C. K. Barrett's series of articles on the 
subject of commentaries in general will be of very considerable value 
to our readers, not only by making more widely known what is available, 
but in helping to assess this whole field of Biblical literature from the 
translator's point of view. It is a subject of the utmost importance and 
we hope that Mr. Barrett's treatment of it will elicit further enquiry 
and comment in due course. 


The Origin and Nature of the Chief 
Printed Arabic Bibles 


John A. Thompson 
Part III 
Ill. The Smith-Van Dyck Version 


Title: Al-kitab al-muqaddas ay kutub al-‘ahd al-qadim wa al-‘ahd al-jadid, 
qad turjima hadith min al-lughah al-‘ibraniyyah wa al-lughah al- 
yindniyyah. Beirut: American Press, 1865. 


A. Origin of the Smith-Van Dyck Version 


This version might be called a result of the world-wide surge of the 
Protestant missions in the 19th century, which carried missionaries of 
the American Board to Syria in 1819. One of the impulses to the 
production of the Smith-Van Dyck Version was the unsatisfactory nature 
of the Propaganda edition pointed out above. Much of the credit for 
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this version should be attributed to the linguistic ability and industry 
of the two American editors, Eli Smith and Cornelius Van Alen Van 
Dyck. Their work would not have been possible without the collaboration 
of Syrian scholars, who were leaders in the renaissance of classical Arabic 
literature. This literary renaissance was a circumstance which made the 
revision of the Arabic Bible imperative. The printers, the American Press 
in Beirut, combined high standards of exactness with close contact with 
the Arabic-reading public. Another organization which helped to make 
this Arabic Bible possible was the American Bible Society, which provided 
funds and also arranged for the electrotyping in New York of plates 
for a popular edition. 

The basis for this new Arabic Bible was laid by Eli Smith, a man 
equipped by ability and experience for the task. He was born in North- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1801 and graduated from Yale College in 1821 and 
from Andover Seminary in 1826. He was first sent by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Congregational) to Malta 
in 1826, but he transferred to Beirut in 1827. Smith had opportunities 
for extensive travel throughout the Near East. With Harris Grey Otis 
Dwight he travelled through parts of Asia Minor, Armenia, Georgia, 
and Persia, a survey which resulted in the founding of a Protestant 
mission in Armenia. Most noteworthy were his journeys in 1838 and 
1852 with his former professor, Edward Robinson, covering Sinai and 
Palestine, and parts of Syria. Smith’s perfect command of spoken Arabic 
and intimate knowledge of the people were important factors in Robinson's 
findings, which are the basis for the modern study of the historical 
geography of the Holy Land. His linguistic abilities included both ancient 
and modern languages. He kept in touch with some of the leading German 
Arabists, especially Professor Emil Roediger of Halle. The Biblical and 
linguistic library assembled by Smith was of great aid in editing the 
Arabic Bible. Furthermore Dr. Smith, as head of the American Press 
in Beirut, had practical knowledge of the problems of Arabic printing. 
A colleague wrote the following significant comments on Eli Smith: “To 
him every pursuit was subsidiary to a faithful translation of the Word 
of God into the Arabic language... His idea of perfection was so high 
that it was difficult for him ever to be satisfied with his work’’. 34 In 
1890, Daniel Coit Gilman, first President of John Hopkins University, 
provided a memorial plaque which is now on the wall of the room where 
Smith and later Van Dyck worked on the Protestant Arabic Bible. 35 

Eli Smith was fortunate to have as Syrian associates in the editing 
of the Arabic Bible two of the leading figures of the Arabic literary 
renaissance. One of these, Butrus al-Bustani, was born of a Maronite 
family in 1819. At the Patriarchal school of the Monastery of Ain Warka 
he studied Arabic grammar, Latin, Syriac, and Italian. From the study 
of the New Testament he was led to Protestant doctrines, and at the 


wren > Fifty-three Years in Syria. New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1910, 
ol. I, p. 56. 


3 In addition to Jessup’s work, pp. 51-57, see regarding the chief facts of Smith’s life 
W. F. Albright, “Eli Smith”, in Dictionary of American Biography, ed. Dumas Malone, 
Vol. XVII. New York: Scribner's, 1935, pp. 257-258. 
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age of twenty he fled from the monastery and took refuge with Eli Smith. 
He became one of the original members of the Beirut Protestant Church 
and served as an elder for many years, taking pazt in preaching and 
in Sunday School teaching. He conducted a flourishing school, and one 
of his private students was Van Dyck. In addition, he edited several 
Arabic journals, a daily, a weekly, and a monthly. His literary products 
included the translation of school books into Arabic. His two greatest 
works, in addition to his aid on the Arabic Bible, were Muhit al-muhit, 
an Arabic dictionary in 2 vols., Beirut, 1867-1870, and Ddirat al-ma‘arif, 
an Arabic encyclopedia, of which 6 vols. appeared, beginning in 1876, 
before his death in 1883, 36 

Smith’s other Syrian collaborator on the Arabic Bible was Nasif 
al-Y aziji. He was born in 1800 of a Catholic family. Graf calls him the 
most respected Arabic Christian writer and scholar of the 19th century. 
The titles of his works are given in five pages in Graf, 37 and cover 
such subjects as Philology; Essays on Style, Rhetoric, and Poetry; Poems, 
and Varia. These works prepared the way for the renaissance of Arabic 
literature in the 19th century. Sheikh Nasif taught both at the school 
of his friend, Butrus al-Bustani and at the Syrian Protestant College 
(now the American University) in Beirut. Among his students was 
Cornelius Van Dyck. 

Some landmarks in the progress of the work under Smith and his 
associates were as follows. In 1837 the missionaries of the American 
Board in Syria decided to prepare a new Arabic Version, in “the best 
modern form of spoken Arabic”. 38 

Eli Smith devoted some time to the preparation of a new font of 
Arabic type for the projected Bible. This was no mean undertaking, 
since a complete vowelled font of Arabic type requires about 1,800 pieces, 
compared with English about 100. Smith collected samples of calligraphy 
from various countries in the Near East and prepared large master copies 
of the letters and their combinations. With these copies he set off for 
Germany to have the type made, but his boat was wrecked off the 
coast of Karamania, and Smith lost all his baggage including the models 
for the type. He returned to Beirut and reproduced the manuscript copies 


of the letters. With the technical aid of Homan Hallock, the head printer » 


of the American Press in Beirut, the new font of type was completed 
in 1843. This font has been admired for its clarity and its conformity to 
the best Arabic penmanship. 
In 1844 Dr. Smith reported to the Syria Mission on the desirability 
of a new Arabic translation of the Bible, and a committee was appointed 
to study the matter, including both Smith and Cornelius Van Dyck, then 
only twenty-six years old. In 1847 the Mission decided to begin the new 
translation and named Eli Smith to head the undertaking. An appeal | 
for funds was sent to America “to give the Word of God to forty million 


36 On al-Bustani see Jessup, op. cit. Vol. Il, pp. 483-486, and Graf, IV, pp. 326-327. 
37 Vol. IV, pp. 319-323. 
38 Franklin E. Hoskins, “A Chapter in Bible History. First Font Reference Arabic 


Bible”, three separate pages accompanying the Revised Reference New Testament , 


published in Beirut by the American Press in 1912, p. 1. ) 
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perishing sinners’, 89 to use the words of the Syrian committee headed 
by Smith. 

. By 1850 the translation of Genesis was completed and one hundred 
trial copies were printed. In 1854 Smith submitted to the Mission the 
Pentateuch and part of the New Testament. By the time of Smith's death 
from cancer in 1857 he had completed the printing of Genesis and 
Exodus 1-39, and Matthew 1-16, and he left manuscript translations of 
the entire New Testament, and of the Pentateuch, Isaiah 1-52, Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, and Nahum. 

The basic texts followed by Smith were the Hebrew and Aramaic for 
the Old Testament and the Greek for the New. Other versions both 
ancient and modern were consulted. For the New Testament Smith 
made his own revised Greek text, selecting from Tischendorf, Lachmann, 
Tregelles and Alford. When H. H. Jessup gave his new copy of Alford 
to Smith, another missionary humorously remarked that the Arabic 
translation of the Bible had thereby been delayed, for now Smith would 
revise the whole New Testament again. Since the policy of the American 
Bible Society was to follow the Textus Receptus, Smith's eclectic New 
Testament text had to be revised by Van Dyck. 

Smith’s method was painstaking. Butrus al-Bustani would make the 
first draft. Smith would then revise the translation by comparison with 
the original. Finally Sheikh Nasif would go over the material, making 
stylistic changes. The result was printed and copies were sent to other 
missionaries in Arabic-speaking countries and to some German scholars. 
Not only the learned were consulted, but common men also were asked 
to indicate words which were not clear to them. Then Smith went over 
the returned suggestions and prepared a new copy for the final printing. 

One can understand why Van Dyck always insisted that Smith 
should be given due honour for providing an “invaluable” basis for the 
completion of the work. 4° Eli Smith may be compared to Moses, who 
established the principles on which to proceed in possessing the Promised 
Land, but lived only through the conquest of the lesser portion east of 
the Jordan. 

The one who played the part of Joshua in completing this Arabic 
Bible was Cornelius Van Alen Van Dyck. He was born in Kinderhook, 
New York, in 1818 and studied medicine in Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia, from which he graduated in 1839. In the same year 
he was appointed as a missionary by the American Board, and he 
arrived in Beirut in 1840. 

Van Dyck was privileged to study Arabic with some of the leading 
literary figures of Syria: Butrus al-Bustani (who became a life-long friend), 
Nasif al-YAziji, and the poet, Yisuf al-’Asir. A fellow-missionary wrote 
of Van Dyck’s mastery of Arabic as follows: “He soon mastered the 
best productions of Arabic poetry and literature, and by his wonderful 
memory could quote from the poetry, proverbs, history, and science of 
the Arabs in a way which completely fascinated the Syrian people. They 


89 Hoskins, loc. cit. 
*°Tsaac Hall, on the basis of a letter from Van Dyck, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society XIII (1889), p. xlvii. 
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said, ‘He is one of us’. He had no peer among the foreigners in his 
knowledge of Arabic language and literature’’.41 A Syrian poet told 
Professor Isaac Hall, “Dr. Van Dyck had Arabic at his tongue’s and 
finger’s ends” before he began to translate the Bible. 42 

Van Dyck’s missionary life was amazingly varied. He served as a 
medical doctor; as a professor in schools, Seminary, College, and Medical 
School; as final editor of the Arabic Bible; as manager of the American 
Press; and also as a preacher. While he was in America superintending 
the electrotyping of the plates for the Arabic Bible, he taught Hebrew 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, which offered him a 
professorship. He declined, saying that he had left his heart in Syria. 
In 1890 on the Jubilee of his arrival in Beirut, among the gifts to him 
was a bookcase containing all the Arabic books he had written, numbering 
twenty-six and covering many sciences as well as fiction and theology. 
In 1891 the Greek Hospital of St. George in Beirut erected a marble 
bust in honour of his fifty years of medical service in Syria. The most 
enduring monument to Cornelius Van Dyck is the Protestant Arabic 
Bible. 43 


The chief Syrian collaborator with Van Dyck in the completion of 
the Protestant Arabic Bible was the Muslim Sheikh, Yasuf ibn ‘Aq 
al-Asir al-Husayni. He was born in Sidon and studied in Damascus and 
for seven years at the al-Azhar University in Cairo. He held government 
positions in Beirut and Istanbul. Then he returned to Beirut and taught 
for many years at the Madrasat al-Hikma of the Maronites. His chief 
publication was a volume of poems. 44 Van Dyck preferred a learned 
Muslim as an assistant because he would have no preconceived idea of 
what a Biblical passage ought to mean and also because he would be 
more exactly acquainted with classical Arabic usage. 45 


After Van Dyck was appointed to take Eli Smith’s place as editor 
of the Arabic Bible in 1857, the work progressed regularly till it was 
completed in 1865. Van Dyck followed in general the method used by 
his predecessor. Sometimes he delayed printing in order to receive the 
criticisms of Roediger of Halle and Fleischer of Leipzig. The revision of 
the New Testament according to the Textus Receptus was completed 
in 1860, and it was printed in the same year. The translation of the 
Old Testament was finished in 1864, and the printing and binding of 
the Old Testament with the New took place in 1865. A Service of 
thanksgiving was held by Syrians and Americans at the American Press. 


41 Jessup, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 107. 


42“The Arabic Bible of Drs. Eli Smith and Cornelius V. A. Van Dyck”, in Journal 
of the American Oriental Society XI (1885): p. 285. 

#3 For further details about Van Dyck see Jessup, op. cif. Vol. I, pp. 104-111; 
W. L. Wright, Jr., “Van Dyck, Cornelius Van Alen”, in Dictionary of American 
Biography, ed. Dumas Malone, Vol. XIX, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1936, p. 186. 

44On Sheikh Yisuf and his publications sez Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
Arabischen Litteratur, Zweiter Supplementband, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1938, p. 759. 


45 Hall, op. cit., p. 280. 
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A Syrian, Ibrahim Sarkis, composed an Arabic hymn in honour of the 
occasion. 46 

Cornelius Van Dyck’s work on the Arabic Bible did not stop with 
1865. He kept the first completed printed Bible and noted in its margins 
all the corrections and changes in subsequent printings. In 1866-1867 he 
was in America superintending the making of electroplates under the 
sponsorship of the American Bible Society. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society was furnished a copy of these plates. Since he became a 
member of the committee in Syria for a new Arabic translation of the 
Bible in 1844, Dr. Van Dyck could be said to have spent about fifty 
years on the Arabic Bible by the time of his death in 1895. 

The chief changes in this Bible since Van Dyck have been in the 
Reference editions. Franklin E. Hoskins brought out an edition with 
revised references in 1916, the Fourth Edition of the First Font Reference 
Bible. The 1949 printing of the Second Font Reference Bible has a 
slightly different format. 


B. Nature of the Smith-Van Dyck Version 


1. Format 

The first Reference Bible published in 1865 is a large quarto volume. 
The Old Testament occupies 1534 pages, and the New 509. Vowel signs 
are indicated only in occasional cases of possible ambiguity. Words not 
represented in the original and added for clarity are printed in smaller 
type, and brackets enclose New Testament passages not in the oldest 
manuscripts. Variant readings and variant renderings are printed at the 
bottom of the pages. The chapters are divided into paragraphs, putting 
this Arabic Bible ahead of the English King James editions of the time. 
Outlines precede each chapter in smaller print. In many places, especially 
in the historical books the dates proposed by Archbishop Ussher (17th 
century) are on the margin. 

The octavo edition electroplated in New York in 1867 is still reprinted 
for popular use. It is a much smaller volume, without references, chapter 
outlines, or variants, and supplied words are not differentiated. Though 
this edition has only the Bible text, yet it is completely vowelled, an 
advantage especially to the common man. The Old Testament in this 
edition has 1358 pages, and the New 422. 

In the Fourth Edition of the First Font Reference Bible of 1916 
the references were revised by Franklin E. Hoskins of the American 
Press in Beirut. Hoskins followed the references used in the English 
Revision of 1880 and in the American Standard Version of 1901. 
Parentheses (instead of brackets) are used around what was lacking in 
the oldest manuscripts. The Old Testament occupies 1068 pages and 
the New 357. 47 

The 1949 printing of the Second Font Reference Bible has no chapter 
outlines. The Old Testament has 1062 pages, and the New 358. 


« Jessup, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 76. 

47 On this revision of the Arabic Reference Bible see the work of Hoskins cited above 
and also Charles C. Torrey, “A New Edition of the Arabic Bible”, in The American 
Journal of Theology, XXIII (1919): 105-107. 
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2. Texts Used in the Smith-Van Dyck Version 


In contradistinction to the Polyglot and Propaganda editions, whose 
basic texts are bewilderingly heterogeneous, the Smith-Van Dyck Version 
consistently follows received texts in the original languages. In the 
Old Testament this is of course the Massoretic edition in Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Occasionally the ancient versions are used as the basis for 
variant readings in the footnotes of the reference editions. In the New 
Testament the text followed, according to the policy of the American 
Bible Society at that time, was the Textus Receptus. Isaac Hall as- 
certained that Van Dyck used the edition of this text published by Mill. 
Dr. Van Dyck realized the shortcomings of this text, and with the 
permission of the Bible Society he indicated many variant readings in 
the footnotes of the Reference Bible. He noted especially variants found 
in the Syriac and in other Arabic versions. 48 

Following the Massoretic Hebrew and the Greek Textus Receptus 
necessitated many textual departures from the Propaganda edition. For 
example, in Ruth 1 : 1-22 Smith-Van Dyck differs from the Propaganda 
in the basic text in thirty-three places; in Ephesians 1 : 1-23 Smith-Van 
Dyck differs in eleven places in the text translated. 


3. Quality of the Translation. 


In the same chapters Smith-Van Dyck differs from the Propaganda 
edition in vocabulary and style. In Ruth 1 : 1-22 about eighty-five such 
changes are made, and in Ephesians 1:1-23 there are ninety-three 
changes. All agree that most of these changes are a great advance in 
both clarity and in classical standards of Arabic. 

Noteworthy are some comments by the two chief editors on the style 
of their translation. In 1856 Smith wrote to Roediger that he always 
attempted to remain true to classical Arabic usage, but also to use only 
that part of the old language which is understood by the unlearned. 49 
Van Dyck pointed out that an effort was made to vary the style of the 
Arabic according to the style of the original. In the “historical and 
didactic parts the style is pure and simple, but in the poetical parts the 
style necessarily takes on the higher standard of the original’. 5° 


C. Evaluation of the Smith-Van Dyck Version 


A British Protestant wrote of this version that it is “recognized to 
be one of the finest of all Bible translations, a standard work which has 
taken its place among the literary treasures of that beautiful language 
[ Arabic] ". 52 

An unfavourable Roman Catholic view is expressed in a letter by 
Yiasuf al-Marid, Bishop of ‘Arga and Delegate of the Maronite Patriarch. 
He characterizes the Smith-Van Dyck Version as “full of defects and 
corruption, cutting off from it [the Divine Book] some holy books, 


48 Hall, op. cit., p. 279. 

49“Aus einem Briefe von Dr. E. Smith, Beirut, d. 9 Mai, 1856", in Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, X (1856): 813. 

50 Jessup, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 75. 

51 R. H. Kilgour, “Arabic Versions of the Bible”, in The Moslem World, VI, (1916): 388. 
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denying them canonicity contrary to the doctrine of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its witness preserved from mistake and error’’. 52 

High praise for this version has come from both Orthodox and 
Catholic scholars. Ghubreen Jebara, a learned Greek ecclesiastic of Beirut, 
spoke as follows in a public address in 1865: “But for the American 
Missionaries, the Word of God had well-nigh perished out of the 
language: but now through the labours of Dr. Eli Smith and Dr. Van 
Dyck, they have given us a translation so pure, so exact, so clear, and 
so classical, as to be acceptable to all classes and all sects”. 53 

The Catholic scholar J. F. Rhode refers to ‘the Protestant edition 
of Smith-Van Dyck” as ‘justly praised for its simple language and 
popular tone’’, 54 

A very fair and generous tribute comes from the Catholic Dr. Georg 
Graf, the doyen of Christian-Arabic scholars: “the translation of the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament (the ‘Apocrypha’ was omitted) and of 
the Greek for the New Testament was done with the greatest care and 
special concern for maintaining a simple, popular style of speech together 
with the most exact linguistic correctness’’.55 

A Syrian Protestant writes as follows: “This translation... is one 
of the truest and most exact Arabic translations ... and there is no doubt 
about its literalness... nor of the expression of the spirit of the book 
in the translation as in the original’. At the same time this Protestant 
pastor admits that some improvements in wording and style could be 
made and that this version contains some Syrianisms which are not 
acceptable in Egypt. 56 

Another way to evaluate this version is to test its effect on the spiritual 
life of people and churches. For almost ninety years the Smith-Van Dyck 
Version has been faithfully distributed by Bible Societies, by Protestant 
missions, and by national Protestant churches in the Near East. A survey 
of the influence of this version in Arabic-speaking lands would be a 
study in itself. For example, in Egypt, which is best known to the 
author, the Smith-Van Dyck Version has helped to reform the Coptic 
Church, has developed a Bible-reading Protestant church, and has 
been one of the chief instruments in leading non-Christians to know 
Jesus Christ, the Living Word. 


D. Possible Revision of the Smith-Van Dyck Version 


Some have been suggesting that the Smith-Van Dyck Version should 
be extensively revised. Both Smith and Van Dyck, if they were living, 
would agree that improvements could be made. The New Testament is 
especially in need of revision from a textual standpoint, because it follows 
the Textus Receptus, which is certainly not the Greek text closest to 


Vol. I. Beirut: Matba‘ah al-aba’ al-mursalin al-yasi'iyyin, 
» p. (4). 

53 Jessup, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 78. 
54 Op. cit., p. 16. 

55 Graf I, p. 98. 

Tranjan, op. cit. pp. 49, 50. 
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the original. After a study of a proposed revision of Proverbs 4-6 the 
author approved of thirty-eight minor changes in these three chapters. 
Some (twenty-eight) of these changes would bring the Arabic closer 
to the Hebrew, and ten others would be clearer or more modern Arabic. 
A Cairo committee of which the author was a member, suggested eighty- 
six changes in the book of Ephesians. The textual changes in this book 
to conform to Nestle’s Greek text number forty-one, of which nineteen 
were anticipated in the marginal readings or parentheses of the Smith- 
Van Dyck Reference edition. The proposed improvements in interpretation 
and style are forty-five, of which only two are found on the margin 
of the Reference edition. 

On the other hand, the Protestant and some non-Protestant people 
of the Near East have come to love the Smith-Van Dyck Version as 
the King James is loved in the English-speaking world or as Luther's 
translation among the Germans. Some national Christian leaders fear 
that an extensive revision would only confuse both Christians and non- 
Christians. Decisions regarding revision will require not only vision and 
linguistic knowledge, but also practical wisdom. 

(To be continued) 


New Testament Commentaries 
I. Classical Commentaries 
C. K. Barrett 


(Reproduced by permission from The Expository Times, Volume LXV, 
No. 4, January 1954.) 


In this series of articles | assume readers who are concerned with 
the serious, and critical, study of the New Testament, and | have 
accordingly referred not at all to purely ‘devotional’ (or to very 
elementary) commentaries; though I should not for a moment agree that 
there is any opposition, or indeed any ultimate discontinuity, between 
a truly critical and a truly devotional reading of the Bible. All the books 
mentioned in this article will, I believe, in various ways and in various 
degrees, help those who use them to hear the Word of God in the 
Scriptures. 


) 


Many of the best New Testament commentaries are contained in 


series. These will be frequently mentioned, and it will be convenient 
here to describe some of them briefly, and to give the abbreviations by 
which they will be referred to. 

The International Critical Commentary (1.C.C., published by T. and 
T. Clark) was founded towards the close of the last century. Since 
then volumes have appeared at intervals. The New Testament is complete 
apart from Acts, on which no commentary has so far been published. 
Use of the Greek text and a critical approach are presupposed. The 
volumes vary greatly in quality. It would perhaps be a good thing if 
they were progressively brought up to date, like those of some of the 
great German series shortly to be mentioned. 
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Roughly contemporary with the J.C.C. is The Century Bible (Cent. B., 
published by T. C. and E. C. Jack).The attractive volumes in this series 
are smaller, the commentaries are slighter and are based on the English 
text. The New Testament volumes have ‘dated’, perhaps, more than 
those on the Old Testament, but some are still worth consulting, especially 
by those who do not know Greek. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament (E.G.T., published by Hodder 
and Stoughton), completed in five volumes, is an unequal series. The 
commentaries on the Gospels and Acts are of no great value today, 
but some of those on the Epistles are important. 

A somewhat similar series, but not based on the Greek text, is the 
Westminster Commentaries (W.C., published by Methuen). The primary 
object of the commentaries is described by the general editor as 
‘exegetical’; only a few volumes stand out as either critically or 
theologically noteworthy. 

The Moffatt New Testament Commentary (M.N.T.C., published by 
Hodder and Stoughton) has recently been completed. It is based upon 
the translation made by the late Dr. James Moffatt, and aims at 
bringing out, by critical means, the meaning of the New Testament 
books for today. It has a popular appeal, but some of the volumes are 
of great importance for scholars also. 

Many of the volumes in The Cambridge Greek Testament (C.G.T., 
published by the Cambridge University Press; there is a parallel series, 
The Cambridge Bible, of somewhat simpler volumes based on the English 
text) are now out of date, but at present an attempt is being made to 
bring the series up to date, and as new volumes replace the old it should 
again become really valuable for the undergraduates for whom it is 
intended. The Clarendon Bible (Ci. B., published by the Clarendon 
Press) addresses a similar or less advanced public, but some of the 
commentaries in it can be read with profit by any student of the New 
Testament. 

Finally (among English books) may be mentioned what seem to 
bear only informally the characteristics of a series, namely the com- 
mentaries published by Macmillan (MacM. C.). In 1860 the three great 
Cambridge scholars, Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort, planned a commentary 
on the whole of the New Testament. Before long Lightfoot had begun 
the work on the Pauline Epistles that will be mentioned later; neither 
he nor Westcott, however, completed his programme, and of Hort we 
have only posthumous fragments. Fortunately, the publishers have since 
filled up the gaps in the proposed commentary with some of the ablest 
works in the English language. These will be mentioned in due course. 

One of the best known and most generally useful German New 
Testament commentaries is the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(H.N.T., published by J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], Tiibingen), 
founded and long edited by Hans Lietzmann, who has now been 
succeeded by Dr. G. Bornkamm. This work, in its various parts and 
editions (it is constantly brought up to date), is a model at once of 
scholarship and compression. Critical and religionsgeschichtlich material 
is given in abundance, and it is here that the great strength of the series 
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lies; but it would be wrong to suggest that theological questions are 
neglected. Most of the volumes will be mentioned below. It may here 
be noted that the series includes (in addition to the New Testament 
commentaries) the important grammar of New Testament Greek by 
L. Radermacher; Die Religion des Judentums im spathellenistischen 
Zeitalter by W. Bousset (3rd ed. [1926], by H. Gressmann); P. 
Wendland's Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur; a supplementary volume 
containing perhaps the most useful commentaries on the Apostolic 
Fathers in existence; and a volume of practical expositions of the Lutheran 
Sunday lections. 

Another very famous series is the Kritischexegetischer Kommentar 
iiber das Neue Testament (Meyer, published by Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, Géttingen). The series was founded in the nineteenth century 
by H. A. W. Meyer, who himself wrote the early volumes. An early 
edition was translated into English (published by T. and T. Clark); 
this is now quite out of date. The German commentaries have, however, 
been regularly revised and rewritten, and are among the fullest and most 
valuable commentaries in any language. All are marked by the finest 
scholarship, exact attention to critical detail and at the same time 
theological exposition. Several will be mentioned below; they have no 
common critical or theological tendency. 

A series of similar bulk, which has not, however, been revised, is 
that edited by Theodor Zahn. These books are all conservative and 
even ‘apologetic’ in tendency, but some of them, especially Zahn's own, 
are very learned and valuable for reference. 

A more popular commentary, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
(S.N.T., published by Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Géttingen; Ist ed. 
1905, 3rd ed. 1917) was brought out by J. Weiss, with a number of 
collaborators. In style and method it recalls the M.N.T.C. A modern 
German translation is provided and the use of Greek is not presupposed. 


The commentary must have done much to introduce German readers to _ 
the results of the liberal piety of its period. More recently the same 


publishers have given us Das Neue Testament Deutsch (N.T.D.), which, 
when compared with its predecessor, is a sign of the theological times. 
Its critical position is more conservative, and the commentators are all 
concerned primarily with the theological message revealed in the 
Scriptures they expound. There is much to be learnt from both the old 
series and the new. 

Two French series may be briefly mentioned. Etudes Bibliques (published 
by J. Gabalda et Cie, Paris), a series which contains books other than 
commentaries (e.g., F. M. Abel's famous Géographie de la Palestine), 
is particularly notable for the commentaries on the Gospels, Romans and 
Galatians by the late M. J. Lagrange. These will be mentioned below, 
with certain other volumes that have appeared. The series is not yet 
completed. This commentary is, of course, Roman Catholic; on the 
Protestant side is the new series Commentaire du Nouveau Testament 
(published by Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris). A commentary 
on the whole New Testament is planned, but so far only a few volumes 


have appeared; these, however, are excellent books, which promise well ‘ 
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for the series as a whole. A French translation is provided, but in the notes 
Greek is used freely. 

Commentaries dealing with the whole of the New Testament. There 
are five well known ‘one-volume’ Bible Commentaries. Any of them 
would prove a useful reference book for a student who could not afford 
to buy a library of commentaries, or for a reader who, not being a 
professional student, would not have the time to consult a library even 
if he possessed one. Still one of the most useful of these five books is 
that edited by A. S. Peake (published by T. C. and E. C. Jack [1919]). 
A supplement was edited by A. J. Grieve (who had assisted Peake with 
the original commentary) in 1936. A considerable number of scholars 
collaborated in this work and, though it bears the marks of its date, 
parts of it, such as Dr. H. G. Wood's commentary on Mark, are still 
to be consulted. The Abingdon Bible Commentary (published by the 
Abingdon Press, U.S.A. [1929]), to which a number of distinguished 
British and American scholars contributed, and The Dummelow Bible 
Commentary (published by Macmillan [1909]), are similar works. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have published two such 
books: A New Commentary on Holy Scripture [1928], edited by C. Gore, 
H. L. Goudge and A. Guillaume, of which the New Testament section 
is available separately, and contains among its most important contri- 
butions commentaries on Mark by C. H. Turner and on Matthew by 
Dr. P. Levertoff; and A Concise Bible Commentary [1952], written 
throughout, in both Testaments, by Dr. W. K. Lowther Clarke. This 
last must be described as a unique achievement in modern scholarship. 
It remains to be proved in use whether the advantages of unity of 
treatment outweigh the disadvantages which must arise when one scholar 
(even so learned and industrious a scholar as Dr. Clarke) attempts to 
cover so wide a field. 

Certain other commentaries on the whole New Testament deserve 
the title ‘classical’. It seems proper here to omit the patristic commentators 
(not because they are unimportant but because they require separate 
treatment by a specialist) and to begin with John Calvin, who commented 
on the whole of the New Testament except Revelation (and on much 
of the Old as well). His commentaries are conveniently available in 
English in the well produced volumes of the Calvin Translation Society 
(Edinburgh), and are well worth reading today, whether for the study 
or the pulpit. Of Calvin's Romans Dr. Barth wrote in the preface to 
the second edition of his own commentary (Eng. Tr., p. 7): “How 
energetically Calvin, having first established what stands in the text, sets 
himself to re-think the whole material and to wrestle with it, till the 
walls which separate the sixteenth century from the first become 
transparent! Paul speaks, and the man of the sixteenth century hears. 
The conversation between the original record and the reader moves round 
the subject-matter, until a distinction between yesterday and today 
becomes impossible”. This is true of Calvin's work as a whole; and it 
should be added that he is by no means uncritical, but compares and 
contrasts parallel passages and discusses questions of historicity and 
the like. 
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]. J. Wettstein, who wrote (Amsterdam, 1751-1752) in Latin, has 
not been translated and is therefore not so universally accessible as 
Calvin, is, fortunately, a scholar’s commentator. He gives materials for 
textual criticism, which are now out of date (though when first published 
they were a very notable contribution to the subject), and also a great 
wealth of illustrative and parallel matter, drawn from Jewish, Greek and 
Latin sources. Wettstein's work must be used with caution: the texts 
he quoted were not always reliable by modern standards, and his judgment 
of what was and was not relevant to the matter in hand was not infallible. 
But, the necessary caution being applied, his work remains invaluable, 
and many generations of commentators have found it so, as their writings 
often testify. The compilation of a ‘new Wettstein’ has been discussed; 
such a book would be of great value. 

Another work now centuries old which has lost little of its value 
is J. Bengel’s Gnomon Novi Testamenti (Tiibingen [1742], and many 
subsequent editions). It is not only full of forceful epigrams (Nestle’s 
Greek Testament does well to preserve Bengel’s excellent counsel to 
the reader of the Bible: Te totum applica ad textum: rem totam applica 
ad te) but is a careful and sustained effort to explain the Greek text 
in the light of the best grammatical and lexical material available. In 
discussing Greek words Bengel regularly goes back (anticipating modern 
methods) to their Hebrew equivalents in the Old Testament. English 


master Bengel’s epigrammatic style would wish to use them. 

Last, in this list of ‘classical’ commentaries on the whole New 
Testament, comes the Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch (C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munich [1922- 
1928] ), by H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck. Though Strack’s name appears 
on the title page and must be given in bibliographical description, this 
immense work was in fact written, in twenty-six years, by Paul Billerbeck, , 
a parish minister in Germany. Desiring to preach one Sunday on the 
Kingdom of God he asked himself what this expression meant to those 
who heard it from the lips of Jesus. He searched the commentaries in 
vain, and began to study the Jewish rabbinical literature. Out of this 
study came his book, huge (in all, 4102 pages), accurate, cautious and, 
to all serious students of the New Testament, quite indispensable. 


(To be continued) 


The Translation of the Divine Names 
in the Bahasa Indonesia 


(Sequel to the discussions at Djakarta in May 1952) 
]. L. Swellengrebel 


The following remarks are based on the papers drawn up for the 
conference of Bible translators at Djakarta in May 1952, as well as 
on the discussions which were held there on the subject (see The Bible © 
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Translator, Volume 3, No. 4, October 1952, pp. 171-196) and on the 
suggestions brought forward there. The subject was originally brought 
up in connection with the rendering of JHWH in the Bahasa Indonesia 
(union language of Indonesia) and other languages of the Archipelago, 
but it proved to be the rendering of elohim that caused the most difficulty. 
The same is true of the further examination of the suggestions: in the 
Bahasa Indonesia rendering of elohim we were compelled to make fairly 
important alterations, but the renderings found already for JHWH re- 
mained satisfactory. 


I. Elohim: ‘GOD’ and ‘god(s)’ 

The crux of the problem appears to be where GOD, the God of 
Israel, and the gods of the nations stand in a certain relationship towards 
each other. 


1. That was the crux in the older translations and it was once more 
the crux in the discussions and suggestions at the conference. From a 
linguistic point of view, the relationship in question is made possible 
in the Bible by the fact that in both cases one and the same term can 
be used, elohim or its variants. This is a generic name, not a proper 
name. The generic character of the name is expressed in ‘god(s)’ in 
different ways, partly by using the term in places where the plural 
meaning is obvious, for example in ‘the meeting of the gods’, partly by 
using it in connection with a possessive suffix or a following genitive, 
which can never happen with a real proper name. 

In all such cases — where elohim is a generic name, indicating both 
‘GOD’ or ‘the gods’ — Leydecker has made use of ‘he word ilah, which 
was adopted into Malayan from the Arabic. This is the Arabic word 
for ‘god’ as a generic name; Allah most probably is a derivation of this 
word which became an exclusive idea, and in this way a proper name, 
through the prefixing of the article al: al-Ilah became Allah. In this 
Leydecker followed unreservedly the Arabic usage in the Koran. There 
ilah can be used both for ‘god(s)’ of polytheists like the pre-Moslem 
Arabs, and for Allah himself, where He is alluded to, as it were, in 
general categories. For this last, see, for example, Surah 2: 158 “your 
Ilah is an only Ilah, there is no Ilah besides him"; S. 4 : 169 “Allah, the 
only Ilah”; S. 43:84 sq. “He is Ilah in the heavens, and IJlah upon 
earth... blessed be Allah’; compare also the beginning of the Muslim 
creed, the first of “The Two Words’: “There is no other //lah than Allah”. 
In a corresponding manner Leydecker also spoke of “my Ilah, my Ilah” 
in Psalm 22:1, of “the Jlah of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob”, “the Jlah 
of the heavens”, and so on. Klinkert, however, rejected this rendering 
of elohim, when it referred to ‘GOD’. He kept ilah as indicating ‘god(s)’; 
only occasionally, as it were indirectly, the term is used by him also 
in connection with ‘GOD’, for example, in a sentence such as “Thou 
shalt have no other ilahs before me”, where, through the use of the word 
“other”, ‘GOD’ is also brought into connection with the category of 
the ilahs. Briefly we can say that wherever the Dutch or English 
translations use ‘GOD’, with a capital ‘G’, Klinkert uses Allah, and 
where ‘god’ is used, with a small ‘g’, he uses ilah. 
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The chief objections to Klinkert’s solution which were brought 
forward at the conference, were: 

a) The use of Allah causes the generic character to be lost, because 
in Arabic — and certainly no less in the Bahasa Indonesia ~— Allah is 
now definitely a proper name, whatever its original derivation. 

b) Constructions with Allah and a possessive suffix or genitive such 
as Klinkert necessarily had to use as a result of his choice, are not very 
elegant in the Bahasa Indonesia, even though nowadays they are not 
considered so objectionable as formerly. 

It is against this background (which I have summarised here as 
best I could, with special emphasis on what I think is most important 
from the points of view both of language and translation) that we must 
see items four and five of the suggestions which the Special Commission 
made to the conference in Djakarta (see The Bible Translator, Volume 
3, No. 4, October 1952, pp. 197-199). These can be summarized as 
follows: back to Leydecker’s use of ilah. After a long discussion this 
was accepted by the conference as a preliminary working hypothesis, to 
be tried out further. 


2. During this further trying out of the suggestions of the conference 
it appeared that the most serious opposition was directed against just 
this use of ilah. Objections came from all sides. They were differently 
formulated and defended, but the core of all of them was that in the 
feeling of the churches the meaning of Jlah has come — or possibly 
always was — so close to the idea of ‘idol’, that it sounds like profanation 
when it is used for "GOD". The conference suggestions have become fairly 
widely known, but this particular suggestion seems to have been accepted 
by no one. With one exception — one of the lecturers of the Theological 
College at Djakarta once told me that in his lessons he always used the 
term Ilah for ‘GOD’ (thus conforming to the working hypothesis) and 
met with no difficulties. ‘But’, he had to add. “in the students’ papers I 
always have to alter their ‘Allahs’ into ‘Ilahs’!!” 

It is obvious, therefore, that in the translation commission we regularly 
came back to this point. Mr. Naipospos, our Indonesian colleague of Batak 
origin, did not approve of the use of IJlah either. Because of the Batak 
translation — which uses Débata, derived from Sanskrit déwata, ‘god- 
head’, a generic name applicable both to "GOD" and ‘god(s)" — he was 
impressed, however, by the necessity of finding a word of obvious generic 
character that could be used in both cases. We therefore tried to make 
a start with a completely new term, namely sembahan, ‘the adored’, ‘the 
one to whom homage is paid’. This word is occasionally met with in the 
meaning ‘godhead’; in related languages, as in Batak, words of the 
same root have been used to render the idea ‘god’. This term appealed 
to Mr. Naipospos and another Batak co-operator. The (Roman Catholic) 
author of the Indonesian Dictionary, Mr. Poerwadarminta, also found it 
acceptable. We have, therefore, for some time experimented with this 
term: Sembahan for ‘GOD, (para) sembahan for ‘god(s)’. Advantages 
were the obvious generic character and easily connected possessive 
suffixes and genitives; disadvantages were that it is not commonly used, 
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and easily confused with persembahan = ‘gift, offering’ (because words 
with per+root+an often have a corresponding form without per). It was 
these disadvantages especially that made our Advisory Committee take 
a strong stand against the use of Sembahan. Besides this negative advice, 
the Committee also gave us a positive one — after a long discussion 
we were advised to keep to the suggestions of the conference, using 
Ilah and ilah as Leydecker did, at least in the Indonesian translation 
of Good News which is intended as an experiment. Our translation 
committee tried honestly to work this out, but the hesitations and 
objections remained. So we made a list of a number of texts, so that the 
members of the Advisory Committee could try out the usage once more 
and could see more clearly both the advantages and the disadvantages. 
In the discussion this list led up to, it became obvious that the solution 
was not to be found in the Leydecker direction. One after the other the 
members of the Advisory Committee shrank back when they were given 
to read the texts in which ‘GOD’ was translated by Jlah. One member 
remarked that is was perhaps possible in the Bahasa Indonesia, but, 
according to his feeling, it would be impossible in his own ‘regional 
language’! 

We were strengthened in this reaction by studying the translation 
of the Koran by Mahmoed Joenoes (Puskata Mahmudiah, Djakarta, 4th 
edition, 1953). Here it appeared that ilah in the Arabic original had 
never been rendered with ilah in the Bahasa Indonesia. This is all the 
more striking as the Moslem Indonesian idiom is generally fairly lavish 
with borrowings from the Arabic. Both in texts where Jilah means Allah 
(see above, sub. 1) and where it indicates the heathen gods, this translation 
uses Tuhan, an old fashioned or dignified form of tu(w)an = ‘lord’. 
For instance, in Surah 7 : 134, where the Israelites say to Moses, “Make 
us an ilah, like they have an ilah”’; S. 25 : 45, “One who makes his desire 
his ilah”; S. 37: 89-91, “Ibrahim went to their alihat (plural of ilah) 
and said, ‘Can you not eat? Why can you not speak?’ And he struck them 
with his right hand”. Apparently, therefore, in the opinion of this 
translator the word ilah cannot be used in Indonesian for ‘god’ as a 
generic name. 

Why did he reject ilah and also the other words for ‘godhead’ such 
as déwa(ta)? Presumably for this reason. Islam hardly takes the ‘god(s)’ 
seriously. Therefore the Indonesian words which were used for the gods 
of the polytheists (déwa, déwata) ‘degenerated’. Later on this process 
of ‘degeneration’ also ‘infected’ the word ilah. In the case of ilah, how- 
ever, the ‘degeneration’ process has not gone so far as with déwa(ta). 
Sometimes Jlah can still be used for Allah, for example in the exclamation 
Ja Ilahi, ‘O my God’; Muslim authors of novels or dramas in the Bahasa 
Indonesia can use the form Ilahi for ‘the godhead’ and thereby they 
obviously mean ‘Allah, the true God’ and not ‘the idols’; in the same 
way keilahian can be used for Allah's ‘godhead’. But that, apparently, 
does not alter the fact that the meaning of ilah has now come very near 
that of ‘idol’. Our Koran translator therefore preferred not to use it 
and went over to the word Tuhan. The same can be said of the 
translation by H. A. Halim Hasan (Bookshop Islamijah, Medan; Ist 
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edition 1937, 2nd edition 1940) — judging from examples in the first 
part (djuz 1 and 2), all that I could get hold of. 

By choosing Tuhan as translation for ‘god’ as a generic name, the 
Koran translations are completely in line with present-day Indonesian 
usage. If one wants a ‘neutral’ term, one does not use the ‘degenerated’ 
déwa(ta), or the ‘infected’ ilah, or the theologically burdened Allah, 
but Tuhan. One can hear this word used, for instance, in a lecture on 
the history of religion, when the lecturer wants to speak of ‘gods’ or ‘divine 
beings’ in general. The abstract form of this is ketuhanan, used to indicate 
the idea of ‘religiousness’, ‘faith in God’, one of the five pillars of the 
Indonesian state ideology. For this idea a derivation of the word Tuhan 
was chosen, because not only Allah, but also other gods worshipped in 
Indonesia can be indicated by this term. For the authors of the Koran 
translations I mentioned, this advantage of coming into line with the 
general Indonesian usage apparently has outweighed the great dis- 
advantage that in their translations two terms have now become replaced 
by one, namely the Arabic rabb (‘Lord’), Indonesian Tuhan and the 
Arabic ilah, which in Indonesian became also Tuhan. Apparently they 
have looked upon this as a necessary evil, which is inherent to the 
peculiar development of the meaning of the Indonesian words for ‘god’ 
on the one hand, and of Tuhan on the other. 

This rough sketch of the rendering of Arabic ilah in the Indonesian 
Koran translations makes the reactions within the Christian churches, 
as well as the problems of the Bible translators, stand out in stronger 
relief. Because of this state of affairs, presumably, Klinkert had already 
to alter Leydecker’s use of ilah. At any rate the objections that were 
brought up against the suggestions of the conference, the ‘Allahs’ in 
the work of the theological students and the hesitation of our Advisory 
Committee will have to be understood in this light. 

All this forced us to our first conclusion, unfortunately a negative 
one — Ilah cannot be used for ‘GOD". 


3. It was obvious that, having reached this point, we had once more 
carefully to examine the renderings of Shellabear and Bode. These two 
translators seem to have been influenced by three lines of thought: — 
(a) among the Malayan words which come into account, Allah has 
completely the character of a proper name; therefore, this word is in 
principle the most obvious one for the translation of the name of God; 
(b) it is difficult to construct the word Allah with a following adjunct 
(although Klinkert did so); in such cases Tuhan can better be used for 
‘GOD’, in line with the development of that word as sketched above; 
(c) the occasional coincidence of the ideas ‘Lord’ and ‘God’ in the one 
term Tuhan will have to be accepted as a necessary evil, just as it has 
been done in the Koran translations. 

This led to a translation of the divine names which can be summarised 
as follows: 


Old Testament: 
JHWH — Allah 
Elohim (‘GOD", without an adjunct) — Allah 
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Elohim (‘GOD", followed by an adjunct; also 
for ‘god(s)' in opposition to ‘GOD') ~— Tuhan 

Adon (ai) — Tuhan (often com- 
bined with personal 
suffixes: ‘my Lord, our 
Lord’. Especially the 
first, Tuhanku, has 
nearly become a new 
word — compare 
French monsieur —; 
such combinations are 
also used for elohim). 

elohim (‘god, gods’, not in opposition to ‘'GOD') — déwa, déwata, berhala 


New Testament: 


ho Theos (‘GOD", without adjunct) — Allah 
(ho) Theos (‘GOD", with adjunct or used as 
apposition ) — Tuhan (or Tuhanku, 
etc.) 
) (‘god, gods’) — tuhan, déwata 
Kurios (for ‘GOD’ or Christ) — Tuhan 
Kurios (for ‘GOD’, with an apposition) — Allah (for instance, 


‘the Lord God’, Allah 
Tuhan itu; ‘the Lord 
our God’, Allah Tu- 
han kita). 


Consequently: 


Allah is used for: JHWH; 
elohim|ho theos (for ‘GOD’, if not followed by an 
adjunct); 
kurios (indicating ‘GOD’, if followed by an ap- 
position). 

Tuhan is used for: adonaijkurios (indicating ‘GOD’ or Christ, except 
in expressions such as ‘the Lord our God’); 
elohimjho theos (for ‘GOD’ if followed by an 
adjunct, for example ‘my, our God’, etc. = Tu- 
hanku, Tuhan kita; or standing in apposition, for 
example JHWH Elohim and kurios ho theos = 
Allah Tuhan itu; further sometimes for ‘god(s)’). 


We should remark, moreover, that the translators have often used 
the expressions Tuhanku, Tuhan kita, etc. as titles which can be placed 
both before or after a proper name. Because of this, the system often 
is contradictory to that of Klinkert and sometimes even seems to be 
in contradiction with itself. That holds true of Shellabear in the first 
place, but also of Bode, although the latter has tried to bring more 
regularity in the system of his predecessor. 
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The chief objections to these translations are the following:— 


(a) The system lacks clarity. Once you have realised the motives and 
considerations of the translators, you surely can find a reason, and 
generally a good reason, for practically every irregularity and for almost 
every translation that deviates from the ordinary ones. Nevertheless it 
is a fact that a whole series of rules and exceptions thereon is necessary 
before one can understand the system. For the translation of proper 
names and substantives-with-only-one meaning this sort of thing is 
generally unnecessary and always undesirable. So the unacceptable Ilah 
for ‘GOD’ and the equally unacceptable, or at any rate very unattractive, 
genitive or possessive construction with Allah have disappeared, but 
the cost of this is rather high. 


(b) The renderings of adonai and of elohim, if followed by an adjunct, 
coincide in the one Tuhan. Against this, however, the translators might 
point out the example of the Koran translations which dare to face the 
same objection. Moreover, we must admit that the traditional translations 
of JHWH with Kurios, LORD, etc. is just as disputable from the linguistic 
point of view. 


(c) In my view, however, the most serious objection is to be found in 
the fact that the three words JH WH, Lord and God, when used without 
adjunct, are translated with one and the same term, Allah. One can 
defend this by remarking that in such a case attention is only paid to 
the meaning — that is, to the fact that in all three cases the same divine 
person is indicated by these names — and not to the form — that is, 
to the fact that this indication is made by three obviously different words. 
The tension between translating-according-to-meaning and translating- 
according-to-form is one of the chief problems of translating; the task 
of keeping the balance between these two confronts every translator with 
puzzles, and it is impossible to give fixed and sharply defined rules. But 
we must say that to go over completely to one side, either to the: meaning 
(the so-called free translation), or to the form (the so-called literal 
translation), is not to be recommended, and certainly not in rendering 
such important ideas as we are dealing with here. 

If in the present revision, therefore, we wished to follow the line 
of Shellabear-Bode, we had to bring about some improvement on this 
point. For the Old Testament, therefore, we have been considering the 
following series: — 

JHWH transliteration 
Elohim (used without adjuncts, proper name) Allah 
Elohim (generic name, with adjuncts, 

for ‘GOD" and ‘god(s)’ Tuhan 
Adonai Tuhan 

For the Old Testament, taken on its own, this system seemed worth 
trying out. After all, it is only by trying out that one can discover whether 
the church people will, in the long run, accept this interchange of terms 
well-known to them from Klinkert; also whether transliteration of JHWH 
will prove acceptable. 
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What I have said above I have deliberately limited to the Old 
Testament, and in doing so I have not taken into account the question 
of concordant rendering of terms in the Old Testament and New 
Testament. Without wishing to give this concordance such a dominant 
significance as the Rev. Rosin does when he wants to reject the trans- 
literation of JHWH for this reason (The Bible Translator, Volume 3, 
No. 4, p. 182), I do think concordance between Old Testament and 
New Testament to be essential. In particular, the rendering of elohim 
and theos will have to be identical, just as that of adonai and kurios. 
Taking into consideration this point, the series which I gave above for 
the Old Testament would become for the New Testament:— 


Theos (used without adjunct, proper name) Allah 
Theos (generic name, for ‘GOD’ and ‘god(s)') Tuhan 
Kurios (indicating GOD and Christ) Tuhan 

Apart, of course, from the term for JHWH, this list has the same 
advantages and disadvantages as that for the Old Testament. In the 
case of the New Testament, however, there must yet be added one serious 
disadvantage. Here, namely, the fact that the generic names ‘Lord’ and 
‘God’ are rendered with the one term Tuhan is much more objectionable 
than in the Old Testament. For this reason. In the New Testament God 
is called both Kurios and Theos; Jesus is called Kurios also, but never 
— with a very occasional exception — is the word theos used of Him. 
This typical fact would be obscured completely in a system of translations 
as we are considering now. Whoever would read a translation of the 
New Testament according to such a system, could no longer be sure 
whether the text is speaking of ‘Lord Jesus’ or of ‘God Jesus’. It seems 
to us that this cannot be justified from the point of view of either 
translation or theology. 

This last objection turned the scales against Shellabear-Bode and its 
modifications, in the first place for the New Testament, and then, in 
view of the necessity of a concordant rendering of the divine names, 
for the Old Testament also. 

So we reached our second negative conclusion — The Shellabear- 
Bode system, even when made more consistent and clear, is also un- 
acceptable for our purpose. 


4. When, therefore, neither the working hypothesis of the translators 
conference, nor the Shellabear-Bode system, nor a ‘new start’ (sembahan), 
prove to be an obvious improvement on the existing translation, there is 
for a revision no other conclusion possible than to keep to the old one, 
with a few small improvements. This can be done fairly simply in the 
Old Testament since it means continuing in the direction followed by 
Klinkert, and thus maintaining the once established and still followed 
tradition — although it means risking the objection that the combination 
of adjuncts with Allah is rather inelegant. There seems, however, to be 
no solution without objections and risks. Having weighed the pros and 
cons, we decided that the best way would be to take this risk, the more 
so because we were assured by different Indonesians that in the modern 
Bahasa Indonesia this construction is possible and further because we 
have repeatedly found by experience that many Indonesian readers have 
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no objection to the form in question. The improvements will not present 
any great difficulties. They are two, in the rendering of ‘god(s)’: 
(a) There can be a more consistent use of ilah. Only occasionally the 
word déwat(ta) will have to be used. (b) The word berhala (idol) will 
be avoided completely; it is too negative to be used for elohim. In this 
way there will disappear from the translation some renderings that are 
absurd when one visualises the situation clearly. See, for example, | 
Samuel 5:7, where Klinkert and Shellabear let the Philistines speak of 
Dagon berhala kita, “Dagon, our idol’; or Exodus 32:1, where they 
let the Israelites ask, Perbuatkanlah kami berhala, ‘‘Make us idols”, a 
mistranslation which was maintained in Bode’s draft. 

In the case of the New Testament the matter is more difficult. 
Concordance demands that there too we should follow Klinkert. But 
here it is not, as in the Old Testament, a question of maintaining the 
tradition, but a deviation from the present generally accepted rendering 
of Bode in order to go back to that of Klinkert, a rendering that has 
already been done away with. That risk, however, will have to be taken. 
And it can be taken, firstly because Klinkert’s system is more clear and 
obvious and therefore presents more easily demonstrated advantages; 
secondly because the number of alterations is much smaller than it would 
be for the Old Testament if the situation were reversed. 


I can imagine that many a reader who has struggled through this 
account as far as here will say, “Much ado about nothing”. Our results 
are, indeed, not very imposing. We have climbed over ditches and 
hedges, only to end up in the well-known garden where we had been 
for so long, and yet did not feel quite happy at the beginning of our 
enquiry. Personally, however, I am not sorry I made the journey. Now 
we know much better what we can and cannot do, and why. And once 
more we have realised how difficult it is to make alterations in the well- 
considered solutions of our predecessors. I am, therefore, still thankful 
that this question has been brought up, in particular by the Rev. Rosin 
and the late Rev. Riedel. Our present rule is, in fact, closer to their 
original suggestions (see The Bible Translator, Volume 3, No. 4, October 
1952, pp. 191-194) than was the working hypothesis which, with their 
co-operation, was framed at the conference. 


Il. JHWH 

Little need be said here about the rendering of JHWH. Along with 
Klinkert-Leydecker we can continue to use TUHAN, and the word 
HU|HUWA will be used no longer, everything in agreement with the 
suggestions of the conference. The translations which were proposed 
there for ‘Lord LORD’ and ‘LORD LORD’ (see The Bible Translator, 
Volume 3, No. 4, October 1952, p. 196 v.) also seem to work out alright. 

Nevertheless, it may be worth while to add a few words here. For, 
as a matter of fact, the almost unanimous agreement which was reached 
at the conference on the subject of the rendering of JHWH in the 
Bahasa Indonesia must not make us close our eyes to the fact that 
behind this agreement different views were hidden, which only in the 
practical choice came to the same result. To some members TUHAN 
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seemed the ideal rendering of ‘LORD’ (JHWH). But not all were of 
this opinion. We, members of the translation committee, certainly were 
not. For us the preference for TUHAN is based chiefly on the fact that 
this rendering has become current use, and that we see no urgent reason 
or convincing arguments to oppose that tradition. Seen from the point 
of view of language or translation we consider the rendering of JHWH 
with TUHAN, LORD, etc., a rather disputable one. The chief objection 
is that in this way its name-character is lost, for ‘Lord’, from a linguistic 
point of view, is a generic name, not a proper name. I think I can say 
that in Dutch, for instance, the word HERE (‘LORD’), in spite of all 
typographical devices, still has that character. Thus in de HERE God 
(‘the LORD God’) the reader sees and, especially, the listener hears 
not what is meant, i.e. proper name plus apposition, but what is not 
meant, i.e. title plus proper name (to be precise, title plus a proper name 
which has developed from a generic name). I am glad that the Rules 
for Translators leave open the possibility of using the transliteration 
of JHWH, just as I have been glad that the conference in Djakarta has 
withstood the pressure to declare this transliteration unacceptable. For 
the Bahasa Indonesia, therefore, we recognise the theoretical possibility 
of transliteration, as was shown already in the discussion of the 
Shellabear-Bode system, and the modifications we considered (see sub. 
above I/3). There is all the more reason for this theoretical reserve in 
the case of JHWH because in other languages of the Archipelago a 
transliteration is actually being used, among others, in Javanese (Jehuwah) 
and in Bataks (Djahuwa). 

Nevertheless, for the present, these considerations with regard to 
translation in the Bahasa Indonesia have only a theoretical value. As 
aforesaid, the maintenance of TUHAN is here, in our opinion, the best 
solution for the time being, considering the existing tradition in the 
Christian churches. 


“My Father” 


The Significance of the Manner in Which Jesus Refers to God as Father 1 
]. Harold Greenlee 


(Adapted from the author's article of the same title in the Christian 
Minister, VI, 5, November-December 1954.) 

Easily overlooked by the casual reader of the Scriptures are many 
truths which are not stated in so many words but rather conveyed or 
implied in more subtle ways. Among the truths thus brought out are 
some evidences concerning the deity of Jesus. These evidences are 
significant for any student of the Scriptures and at times may be of 
particular concern to the translator of the New Testament. 

The New Testament has, of course, clear statements concerning the 


1It may be noted that the Scriptural evidence quoted in this article is drawn exclusively 


from the Fourth Gospel. Support from the Synoptics is based on the argument from 
silence. Ed. 
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deity of Jesus. It may not be so commonly observed, however, that there 
is such evidence in the New Testament record of Jesus’ references to 
God as his father. 

John 5:18 reads, in the King James version, “therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him [Jesus], because he... said also that God 
was his Father, making himself equal with God”. 

For Jesus to claim God as his father seems innocent enough. Modern 
Christians make such a claim. The Jews themselves claimed God as their 
father. In John 8 : 39 a group of Jews disputing with Jesus claimed, “Our 
father is Abraham”, then changed their point of view and said (8:41), 
“We have one father, God”. 

If the Jews themselves held that God was their father, how could 
they charge Jesus with blasphemy, and even with claiming equality with 
God, if he referred to God as his father? 

As for the charge itself, the Greek text of John 5:18 makes it clear 
that the Jews were accusing Jesus of claiming an exclusive relationship 
with the Father — a relationship far closer than that which they claimed 
for themselves. The text actually states that they were charging Jesus 
with saying that God was zaréoa idwyr, “his own father’’, not zatéoa abroi, 
“his father”, which the Jews would have accepted. The word id:os implies 
that Jesus was allegedly claiming a unique and intimate relationship with 
God in which others did not share. To the Jews such a claim was a tacit 
assumption of equality with God. 

The next question is, Was the Jews’ accusation justified? Did Jesus 
claim an exclusive relationship to God? 

There are other points of view from which this question could be 
investigated, but the present article will be concerned only with Jesus’ 
references to God as father and the bearing of these references upon 
this question. 

At first sight, it would perhaps seem that Jesus did not commonly 
refer to God as father except in a manner in which any Christian, or 
any devout Jew of Jesus’ day, might refer to him. He used such phrases 
as “Father”, “the Father”, “your Father”, ‘““my Father’, and other similar 
phrases. None of these are unusual in themselves. Considered together, 
on the other hand, a definite tendency is suggested. 

Although Jesus commonly refers to God both as his father and as 
father of the faithful,2 nowhere does the New Testament quote him 
as referring to God as “our Father” in a sense which includes himself 
together with other people. The only New Testament instance of Jesus’ 
use of the phrase “our Father” is in the Lord's Prayer (Matthew 6: 9); 
and in this instance he is not including himself, but only teaching the 
disciples what they should say when they pray. 

John 20:17 gives Jesus a seemingly ideal opportunity to say “our 
Father”. He could have said, ‘I ascend to our Father, and to our God”. 
Yet here Jesus significantly avoids classing his relationship to the Father 


2 While it is not the primary purpose of this article, it may be observed at this point 
that Jesus does not refer to God as the father of unbelievers. Indeed, when unbelieving 
Jews claim God as their father (John 8:41), Jesus denies their claim and states, “Ye 
are of your father the devil” (John 8:44), and “Ye are not of God” (John 8:47). 
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with that even of his disciples, saying instead, “I ascend to my Father, 
and your Father; and to my God, and your God”. 

Looking further at Jesus’ references to the father, it becomes apparent 
that he sometimes says “my Father” with an intentional emphasis, 
purposely avoiding using such a phrase as “our Father” which would 
have been acceptable to the Jews: 

John 2:16— “Do not make my Father's house a house of mer- 
chandise”. 

John 5:17 — “My Father is working until now, and I am working”. 

John 6: 32 — “My Father gives you the true bread from heaven” (not 
‘our Father’ or ‘gives us’). 

John 6:40 — “For this is the will of my Father...” 

John 8:19— “You know neither me nor my Father: if you had 
known me, you would have known my Father also”. 

John 14:2 — “In my Father's house are many dwelling-places”. 

John 14:7 (addressed to the apostles) — “If you had known me, 
you would have known my Father also”. 

Jesus’ insistence upon the singular pronoun “my” in reference to his 
own relationship to the Father is even more significant in view of the 
fact that he uses the plural pronoun to refer to God as the father of 
others — eg., “the Father” and “your (judy) Father’. In only one 
context, “thy Father who sees in the secret place” (Matthew 6 : 4, 6, 18), 
does Jesus use the singular pronoun “thy” (ov) of the relationship of 
other people to God. 

In other words, the New Testament seems to place Jesus’ relationship 
to the Father in a class by itself — “my Father”. For all other people 
the relationship is in common with all believers — “our Father”. 

In addition to Jesus’ use of possessive pronouns with the word 
“father”, some of his other statements concerning the Father further 
indicate that the Jews correctly interpreted Jesus as claiming a more- 
than-human relationship to God, as they charged in John 5:18. This 
charge is also brought out in John 10: 33, where the Jews say to Jesus, 
“...you, being a man, are making yourself God". Some of the more 
significant of these statements include the following: 

John 5:23 — “...that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father”. 

John 10:30 — “I and the Father are one” (& éoyer). 

John 14:6 —“...no one comes to the Father except through me”. 

John 14:9 — “he who has seen me has seen the Father”. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the Jews rightly interpreted 
many of Jesus’ statements as implying that God was his own Father 
in a unique sense not shared by others, and that he was like God. 

Passages in the Gospels in which Jesus plainly and publicly declares 
his deity are not common. Nor would such declarations have served his 
purpose. At the same time, a careful study of the implications of what 
Jesus said shows that in various ways, one of which is his reference to 
God as Father, Jesus intended to convey the fact of his deity and of 
his unique sonship to God. This is verified by his contemporaries’ 
recognition of these implications. 
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Languages in the Southern Provinces 


of the Sudan 


C. L. Cook 
The Situation Today 


The Southern Provinces of the Sudan are a thinly-populated area 
with a large number of tribal groups with different languages. The 
diversity of language presents a problem which has had to be solved 
in some way both by the administrator and by the missionary. Traffic 
between the Southern Provinces and the Northern Provinces led long 
ago to the attempt to use Arabic in administering the South, and a very 
debased type of spoken Arabic, the ‘Mongallese Arabic’ of the Mongala 
Province, was widespread amongst those men who had any dealings 
with the administration. Government policy until about 1945 did not 
encourage the teaching of any better type of Arabic, but envisaged 
the use of vernaculars for the earlier stages of education and the teaching 
of English for use in the later stages. From 1949 on, it has been the 
policy of Government to introduce Arabic into all school curricula, and 
the rate at which this can be implemented is determined solely by the 
provision of a sufficient number of qualified teachers. Vernaculars are 
still used for the first four years of schooling. 

Missions, seeking to reach adults as well as children, have used 
vernaculars. An interesting exception to this general practice was the 
use of Bangala in Yei District. The District had been till 1910 a part 
of the Lado Enclave, under Belgian administration, and Bangala 
was a language of administration brought in from the Belgian 
Congo. Yei District presented a peculiarly complex problem, with 
a great diversity of language and dialect for its many small tribal groups. 
Bangala, already understood by those who had dealings with the 
Government, was a ready-made instrument for evangelism and education. 
Scriptures which were printed by the Bible Society for use by the 
Missions in the Congo were the earliest to be available in a language that 
the people of Yei District could understand, and there is to this day 
a large circulation of these books. But since 1936 there has been a steady 
falling-off of Bangala as a result of the introduction of books in a 
dialect of the predominant vernacular of the district. 

The vernaculars of the area were not written down before the coming 
of missionaries. Hence the script used for writing them today is Roman. 
Government and Missions have co-operated to secure uniformity of 
orthography and a reduction in the number of dialects used for literature. 
The languages now in use for education and for printing of books for 
the area are: Nuer, Dinka, Zande, Moru, Bari, Acholi. (I omit Shilluk 
and neighbouring languages because they fall outside the area in which the 
Church Missionary Society has worked, with which alone I am familiar). 
Some indication must be given of the status of each of these languages. 


The Status of the Vernaculars 


ACHOLI is used for the group of people in the south-east of the 
country, not far from the Nile, who include Acholi and Madi. Books 
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have been translated and printed for the Acholi of Uganda, and these 
are available to the Acholi of the Sudan who find no difficulty in using 
them. Madi who come under Christian instruction readily learn Acholi, 
even if they knew none before. Thus the complete New Testament has 
been available to these people for many years now, and so has an 
admirable collection of Old Testament Stories. 

BARI is used for the riverine Bari tribe and for their neighbours 
to the North, the South, and the West as far as the Congo border. 
Most speak dialects closely related to Bari, but a number of groups speak 
quite unrelated languages (e.g. Lugbara, Mundu). The use of a single 
chosen dialect for purposes of instruction and writing has been entirely 
successful, and even adults soon learn to use the literary language. In 
Bari, over the past twenty years there has been an increasing number 
of New Testament books in print, and this year the whole New Testament 
is available in one volume. Little Old Testament translation has been 
done, but stories from Genesis and from Exodus are printed. 

The MORU DISTRICT is a conglomerate of tribes using numerous 
languages, the languages belonging to unrelated groups linguistically. 
One of the languages (not necessarily belonging to the most numerous of 
the tribal groups) has been used as the language of Christian instruction, 
and has to be learned by those of all groups. In this Moru language 
the whole New Testament has been printed for a year or two past. 
Scriptures in Bari and Moru are not used outside the Sudan. 

The large group known as ZANDE is a part of a larger group 
spreading in from the Belgian Congo; the Zande tribe was a conquering 
tribe and imposed its language upon those it conquered. The area through 
which it is used contains people of other tribal groups, with their own 
languages, but these languages are not reduced to writing. The Zande 
language itself is thoroughly established and is used for instruction. 
Translation of the Scriptures has been carried out in conjunction with 
the missions working in Belgian Congo, and the New Testament has 
been in print for many years, while progress is being made with a 
programme of Old Testament translation. 

DINKA people are found on both banks of the Nile, and their 
dialects differ considerably. The Bor Dinka dialect, used for translations, 
has to some extent established itself as a language of instruction, but 
the matter has been complicated in recent years by inability to secure a 
policy upon which Government and Missions could agree, and the dialect 
question remains open. The New Testament has been in print for many 
years, and an excellent book of Old Testament stories was reprinted a 
few years ago. 

Little has been printed in NUER, which also presents dialect problems. 
Now that all the Mission work (non-Roman) is in the hands of the 
American Mission, no doubt some solution of the problem of unification 
of dialects will be found. There has been in the past very little village 
work, and no widespread demand for literacy, and the lack of printed 
matter has not caused great uneasiness. 

It is only where there is extensive village evangelism, coupled with 
a good response and desire for baptism, that demand for printed 
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Scriptures becomes pressing. These conditions have prevailed in most 
of the groups of tribes here discussed; with the Nuer there has not so 
far been the response which necessitated vernacular printed Scriptures, 
and it seems that this is true also for the tribes farther north, Shilluk 
and others. Amongst these tribes there is no extensive vernacular literacy. 


Thus the situation now is that a full New Testament is available for 
the large block in the extreme south of the country where there has been 
a wide acceptance of the Gospel, and where there is considerable literacy 
amongst adults and children. Old Testament work is in its very early 
stages. The groups represented by each main language number from 
say one hundred thousand (for Moru) to something of the order of a 
million. 


The Vernaculars in Relation to Colloguial and Classical Arabic 


The recent decision to promote the use of Arabic in this whole area 
necessitates a new assessment of the importance of the vernaculars, and 
a consideration of the proposal to make use of some kind of colloquial 
Arabic for printed Scriptures. Responsible officials of the Sudan 
Government have stated that while Arabic is to be taught in all schools, 
beginning at the Intermediate and Secondary level (for which sufficient 
teachers are available already) and working down through the Ele- 
mentary to the Village level (for which teachers are being trained at a 
slow rate), yet it is not the intention of Government to discontinue the 
use of those vernaculars which are already used for school work. It 
has further been stated that the position of English in education will 
not be adversely affected by the encouragement of Arabic. It is evident, 
however, that such policy statements are subject to amendment both as 
successive Ministers assume responsibility and as conditions in the country 
develop. At first, it seemed that the people of the provinces would them- 
selves oppose strongly any threat to the continued use of their vernaculars, 
or any sign that they would be ousted by Arabic in the schools; more 
recently, there have been complaints by some that the vernacular schooling 
is useless, and there seems to be a growing desire to learn Arabic. In the 
early transition stages, any estimate of trends must be very speculative. 
It must however be supposed that for work amongst adults the vernaculars 
must retain their overwhelming importance for many years to come, and 
therefore the Missions will require a supply of vernacular Scriptures 
for a long time. Presumably also the vernacular Scriptures will continue 
to be used by those who are only able to have a few years of education, 
for they will at best get only a limited skill in Arabic and will always 
understand their own language better. But this group, of children with 
small schooling, will only use their own Scriptures with any confidence 
if they find them printed in a script which they are familiar with. Should 
the time come when the vernaculars (in Roman script) are no longer 
taught in schools, it would perhaps be necessary to print the vernacular 
Scriptures in a script derived from Arabic. 
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Two principal issues should therefore be discussed: 


(i) Should the Scriptures in the languages of the Southern Provinces 
be transliterated into an Arabic script? 


(ii) Should the Scriptures be translated into colloquial Arabic for use 
in these Provinces? 


The first task would demand the preparation of a suitable modification 
of the ordinary Arabic script, just as the Roman script has been modified 
to suit African languages. The problem would not be easily solved, 
since the Arabic script, with its emphasis on consonants and its limited 
use of vowel symbols, is better adapted to the triliteral roots of a Semitic 
language than to (for example) the delicate and elegant vowel system 
of Dinka. Presumably an elaboration of the script to show a variety of 
vowels could be devized, but it is likely to be clumsy. However, once 
the system was agreed upon, the process of transliteration would be 
mechanical and presumably the re-printing of books could be fairly 
quickly completed. As to the necessity of undertaking these tasks, I 
should suppose that the matter will not become urgent for some years, 
if ever. Neighbouring countries to the south and west, with which 
Sudanese have considerable contact, use Roman script; any advanced 
education in the Sudan must involve the learning of English; those who 
have already learnt to use Roman script (and those who for some years 
at any rate will learn it) must give the script a considerable useful life. 
The Government, controlled by Northern Sudanese who have never had 
their own vernaculars written down in any script, whether Arabic or 
Roman, is not likely to embark on the somewhat academic task of 
reducing southern languages to writing in Arabic script. This seems to 
be a matter to be considered, to be discussed with Government if any 
approach is made from the side of Government, but otherwise to be left 
without any action taken, till conditions have changed very markedly. 


The Problem of ‘Colloquial Arabic’ 


The task of preparing Scriptures to be printed in colloquial Arabic 
is a far more difficult one, but it is also a task that is much more likely 
to be necessary in the changing situation. Two preliminary questions 
that must be asked are: “What group of people would be served by 
such books?” and ‘What kind of colloquial Arabic would be used for the 
translations?’ As to the first, it must be noted that whereas a large 
number of the men in the Southern Provinces, and the women in the few 
townships, understand and speak the Mongallese Arabic referred to 
earlier, very few understand the better dialects spoken in the Northern 
Provinces, and practically none could speak or read Classical Arabic. 
Mongallese Arabic is generally reckoned to be unsuitable for any attempt 
at printed matter; it has a very small vocabulary, it has no grammar to 
speak of, and it is larded with locally introduced terms derived from 
any other convenient language so that the particular vocabulary of any 
one locality is of little use for people from any distance. Notwithstanding 
these handicaps, some use has been made of printed matter in Mongallese, 
particularly for Christian services at which mixed tribes were present; 
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the best example of this is in the Township of Torit, which was the 
Army Headquarters and so gathered a motley of soldiers. This Mongallese 
is not likely to be acceptable for printed matter when, as is now the case, 
a better type of Arabic is being learned by those who come into contact 
with the increasing numbers of educated Arabic-speaking Northern 
Sudanese officials, and by boys and girls in the schools. All who advance 
beyond the fourth year of schooling are now taught Arabic, and though 
the number who do go to this stage is not great it is being increased 
as rapidly as teachers can be trained to take the new classes. The 
teachers who are qualified to take the lower classes (years three and 
four of schooling) are being trained to teach Arabic, and it is to be 
expected that in a few years all Elementary School children will thus 
learn Arabic. The books used are specially prepared, and use simplified 
vocabulary designed to lead up to the understanding of easy Classical 
Arabic. What is now under consideration is that Scriptures should be 
prepared and printed in the same style of language as these school books, 
stopping short of the Classical and modelling themselves definitely upon 
the spoken language of the educated Northern Sudanese, or (for the 
sake of being specific) upon the Omdurman dialect which is highly 
respected. Vocabulary choice would have to be exercised, recognizing 
that the people for whom the books were designed will for the most 
part be people of limited education and will in any case have little 
interest in the Classical language. Arabic is admittedly a difficult 
language; it is also a widely spoken language, and the books would be 
aimed at those ordinary people who do in fact learn to use the language 
for all their needs. The kind of thing that is contemplated is similar in 
essence to the writing of the New Testament in common Greek, and 
perhaps more closely to the translation of the Bible into King’s English 
at a time when English dialects were many and very various, while the 
language of the learned was Latin. But if this is granted, it might make 
the case for printing Scriptures in Colloquial Arabic for the Sten 
Sudan (where this is the language of common speech) but still prove 
nothing as to such a need in the Southern Provinces (where few speak 
more than the Mongallese patois). 


The Pattern of the Future 


The case for pressing on with the production of Arabic Scriptures 
in colloquial, for use in the Southern Sudan, seems to rest squarely on 
the undoubted purpose of Government to forward the use of Arabic for 
education and for administration in these Provinces. Where a lingua 
franca is required (as for instance in Church Councils) the Christian 
Missions now use English, and a good deal of translation into the 
vernaculars is needed during discussions. Since the movement of the 
country is undoubtedly in the direction of greater use of spoken and 
written Arabic, it seems certainly wise for the Church to move in the 
same direction, and to see that the people of the country possess and 
understand the Bible in this language. To abstain from the effort needed 
to effect this, is to court the suspicion that the Christian missionaries are 
continuing to divide the country by insisting upon excluding the 
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predominant language, and by clinging to the language of the former 
administration, English. There are purely educational reasons which are 
amply sufficient to justify a certain place for the vernacular, and another 
but assured place for English, in schools. In the nature of things, it 
must be expected that the use of vernaculars will in the course of time 
decrease; a united country will more and more incline to the use of a 
single language; we may privately regret that English has not succeeded 
in being that single language, but we ought not to disregard the con- 
sequences of what is after all a perfectly legitimate political decision. If 
Scriptures in Classical Arabic alone are made available, they can never 
become the means by which the common people will receive the Word 
of God; they will reach only the most highly cultured. Colloquial Arabic 
Scriptures may have only a small part to play at first in this particular 
area, but their part can hardly fail to grow more important as time goes 
on. There is a strong case for familiarising the present generation of 
schoolchildren with the Scriptures in Arabic, even though for them the 
primary source of their knowledge of the Bible will continue to be 
their own vernacular versions. Ordination candidates should become 
familiar with the Arabic versions during their training, so that they 
may not be restricted to their own tribes during their ministry. The 
townships and industrial centres which are only now beginning to grow, 
have groups of mixed tribes and the children of these people are already 
to some extent detribalized; such populations already need Arabic 
Scriptures, and their numbers are increasing. It should not be claimed 
that the need is already a great one, measured in the numbers of those 
who would now use such books, but the opportunity to be abreast of a 
quite certain development is at hand now, and ought not to be missed. 


Problems of Bible Translation 


R. F. Henderson 


(Reproduced by permission from The Harvester, Volume XXXIII, No. 6, 
June 1954). 


When the Holy Spirit was given on the day of Pentecost the disciples 
began to speak with tongues and Jews who had been born abroad, whose 
language was no longer Aramaic but that of the country of their birth, 
a amazed to hear, every man in his own tongue, the mighty works 
of God. 

The gift of tongues might well be compared with the rocket which 
is used to assist a modern aeroplane in its take-off. When the plane 
becomes airborne the rocket is spent and the further propulsion of the 
plane is left to its own engines. In the same way we believe that the 
gift of tongues was for a time and for a purpose. That time and purpose 
are past and the work of making the Word of God known to every 
man in his own tongue has become the continuing task of generation 
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after generation of scholars. Their work is never finished because 
language is a living changing thing. Sometimes it changes quickly as 
English did after the Norman invasion, sometimes it changes slowly as 
English has been doing since the King James Version was made in 1611. 
Whether the change be fast or slow it is always there and, sooner or 
later, every translation wil! fail to convey to every man, in the tongue 
in which he commonly speaks and thinks, the mighty works of God. 

When this occurs a new translation is required and some person, or 
body of persons, possessing the necessary ability, will feel the urge to 
make it. They will require not only ability but courage and perseverance, 
for they must look forward to several years of close research and study, 
to criticism of their work and misunderstanding of their motives. They 
will, however, have set before themselves a high ambition — to give to 
their fellow countrymen a version of the Scriptures that will be clearer 
and more accurate than any earlier one and that will, at the same time, 
retain to a greater degree the force and spirit of the original. 

That this has always been the translator's aim can be clearly seen 
by considering some of the great translations which have served as 
stepping-stones to our English Bible. 

Long before the time of our Lord many Jews had settled in other 
countries and their descendants had lost facility in Hebrew, but used 
instead the Greek speech which served as the common language of trade 
around the eastern end of the Mediterranean. For the benefit of these 
foreign-born Jews the Old Testament had been translated into Greek. 
This work became the Scriptures of the early Church and quotations from 
it are common in the New Testament. It is for this reason that New 
Testament quotations are sometimes different from the original Old 
Testament passages. It is also interesting to note that the difficulty of 
making a good translation was appreciated even at this early date. In 
the prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus in the Apocrypha the translator 
says, ‘For things originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force 
in them when they are translated into another tongue, and not only these 
but the law itself and the prophecies and the rest of the books have 
no small difference when they are spoken in their original language”. 

Later the Church divided into Eastern and Western sections. The 
Western section had its headquarters at Rome, so that Latin became its 
common language. As Latin replaced Greek several translations were 
made until these several versions, together with the variations introduced 
by careless copying, became so perplexing that Jerome was commissioned 
about 380 A.D. to make a new translation into Latin. Since Latin was 
the common language of all those in Western Europe who could read 
and write, this was equivalent to translating the Bible into the common 
or vulgar tongue. The translation was known as the Vulgate. 

In England the language of the country was changed from Saxon 
to Anglo-Saxon by the Danish invasion. Later the Norman conquest 
fused the Anglo-Saxon with Norman-French to give English. It was 
not until 1350 A.D. that the language became reasonably stable and the 
time opportune for Wycliffe to give his Church and nation the Bible 
in the language of the people. “Christ”, he said “and His disciples 
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converted the world by making known the Scriptures to men in a form 
familiar to them”. 

It should perhaps be mentioned here that Wycliffe was perturbed 
at the corruption which had crept into the church, and believed that 
the best antidote for this corruption was to give the people the Scriptures 
in a form which they could understand. Most of the dignitaries of the 
Church, however, held the view that the Scriptures could not be under- 
stood by the common people without explanation as Philip explained 
the book of Isaiah to the Ethiopian eunuch, and that the ignorant and 
unlearned would wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction as Peter 
had said in 2 Peter 3: 16. A decree was therefore passed in 1408 which 
forbade the translation of the Bible by any person without the authority 
of the Church. 

A century later printing had come into common use. The study of 
Hebrew and Greek had been revived in England. The great scholar 
Erasmus had produced his Greek Testament. Erasmus also wished to 
give the people the Bible in their own language, “that the husbandman 
might sing it at his plough and the weaver at his shuttle”. The Lutheran 
Reformation was, however, just commencing on the Continent, and the 
minds of the English Church authorities were dismayed by the disturbed 
outlook. They refused to consent to a translation on the grounds that the 
time was not opportune and they feared to give an occasion to some 
rebellious hothead. They persisted in this attitude until Tyndale, losing 
patience, entered the field and proceeded with his translation in the face 
of opposition and persecution. 

The next few years saw great changes. Henry VIII had broken with 
the Pope. The Church in England had become the Church of England. 
The Bible in the tongue of the people was being put through one revision 
after another. Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Matthew's, the Great Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, the Bishops’ Bible and the Douai Bible all appeared 
between 1525 and 1582. Religion and politics were interlocked; the 
Puritans who had fled to the Continent came back with the Geneva 
Bible, Churchmen used the Bishops’ Bible and Roman Catholics had the 
Douai version. All these were well supplied with marginal notes calculated 
to set their opponents by the ears and to maintain ill-feeling and strife. 

It was to end this state of affairs and to produce a Bible which would 
be acceptable to Puritans and Churchmen alike, that James I, who was 
himself a competent scholar, set up a committee of able men of both 
shades of opinion who produced the King James or Authorised Version 
in 1611. 

Two hundred and fifty years passed by. More ancient manuscripts 
were found bringing greater certainty of the original text. The English 
language had slowly changed so that words had altered or even reversed 
in meaning. The necessity for a revision was felt, and so we got the 
Revised Version of 1885. 

Now we have reached another stage. In the last sixty years much 
has been learned about what is called New Testament Greek, but which 
was really the common language along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Much has also been learned about languages cognate with Hebrew. 
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During the last twenty years the rate of change in our own language 
has increased. All this has resulted in a number of new translations of 
the Scriptures, so that we are experiencing the same state of affairs 
which preceded the production of the King James Version. 

Every one of these new translations has had the common aim of 
giving the reader the Word of God in the language in which he speaks 
and thinks. 

It is instructive now to look at the way in which these various versions 
were received. The reluctance with which the Jews received the Septuagint 
when it first appeared gradually disappeared as its value and usefulness 
were proved, so that it was accepted by the writers of the New Testament 
as being fully authoritative. Passages which varied quite considerably 
from the Hebrew were quoted and are now accepted by us as Scripture. 
Some such passages with the Old Testament reference are: 


Luke 4:18 from Isaiah 61 : 1 

James 4:6 from Proverbs 3 : 34 

1 Peter 4:18 from Proverbs 11 : 31 
Hebrews 1:6 from Deuteronomy 32 : 43 


The latter is particularly interesting for the words quoted in Hebrews 
do not appear at all in the Hebrew of Deuteronomy but do appear in the 
Septuagint. 

In translating the Vulgate Jerome worked from Hebrew and Greek 
sources. The Vulgate was therefore a new translation and not a revision. 
It was given a very poor reception; it was called heretical and revo- 
lutionary; it was pronounced to be subversive of all faith in Holy 
Scripture; it was an impious altering of the inspired Word of God. 
This opposition lasted for centuries, but, one thousand years later, the 
Council of Trent decreed that the Vulgate was to be regarded as the 
standard version of the Scriptures and the Roman Catholic Church still 
holds to that decision. Even Knox's recent translation is a translation 
of the Vulgate. Indeed, all English Bibles before the King James Version 
were the same and made no attempt to go back to the Hebrew and Greek. 

Wycliffe’s Bible was received by the Church with bitter persecution, 
Wycliffe himself was called the forerunner of Antichrist, inventing a 
new translation of the Scriptures. 

Tyndale’s version was attacked by the leaders of the Church and 
subjected to much biased and unfair criticism. ‘““To study to find errors 
in Tyndale’s book were like studying to find water in the sea”. 

The King James Version was a masterpiece made by able men who 
were given every facility for their work. They went back to Hebrew 
and Greek sources and used freely all that was best in earlier translations, 
particularly Tyndale’s. They were, however, well aware that their work 
would be unacceptable to many, and so their preface foresaw criticism 
from Popish persons on the one hand and from self-conceited brethren 
on the other. They were not far wrong in their forecast, for the Puritans 
clung to their Geneva Bible, and one eminent Hebrew scholar wrote 
to King James: “I would rather be torn to pieces by wild horses than 
allow such a version to be imposed on the Church”. In the long run 
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the King James Version won its way into a position which no other 
version in any language has ever attained. 

It is difficult to assess the reception given to the Douai version, for 
Roman Catholics were not Bible readers like the early Protestants. The 
original Douai was admittedly a clumsy version compared with the King 
James Version, and was later revised to the present Douai. 

The Revised Version of 1885 had a disappointing reception. Its 
merits were not appreciated and it became more a book for reference 
than for reading. 

As for the newer versions, time alone will tell which will stand and 
which will fall. One thing is certain, history will repeat itself, and each 
will meet with opposition and criticism. Some of this will be legitimate, 
but a great deal will be prejudiced. It may well be that when the King 
James Version has ceased to hold its place, as it must do sooner or later, 
it will not be replaced by any single version, for this state of affairs 
has been peculiar to our own language. 

Having seen what is the aim of a translator and what reception he 
may expect his work to be given whea completed, we may now look 
at the obstacles which confront him in the actual task of translating. 
It must be accepted as a fact that no translation can equal the original 
in all respects. This was clearly seen 2,000 years ago by the translator 
of Ecclesiasticus, who wrote, “Things spoken in Hebrew have not the 
same force in them when they are translated into another tongue’. It 
is the business of the translator to preserve the force as well as he can. 
The chief obstacles in his way are three in number, namely: (1) The 
very nature of the words; (2) The different patterns in which sentences 
are built in different languages; and (3) The fact that each language 
has its own idioms peculiar to itself which cannot be translated word 
for word but must be translated by corresponding idioms. 

If a citizen of the Irish Republic wishes to visit Britain he will proceed 
to change his Irish money into British money. This can be done coin 
for coin, for Irish currency has exactly the same coins as British currency 
and corresponding coins have exactly the same value. If, however, a 
Britisher wishes to visit France, he cannot exchange his money coin for 
coin, but only sum for sum, and that perhaps not exactly, but only to 
the nearest penny. It is much the same with words: it is frequently 
impossible to find in one language a word which is the exact equivalent 
of a particular word in another language. For example, we are told that 
in many languages there is no equivalent for the English word home 
in the sense in which it was used by the little American girl who had 
lived most of her life in one hotel after another. “I guess,” she said, ‘we 
do have a home, only we don’t have a house to put it in’. Missionaries 
working in pagan countries have told of similar difficulties because the 
people have no word for the concept of love. 

In addition, the same word may change its meaning with its context 
just as a colour may appear to change according to the background 
against which it is seen. In the sentence, “The girl wore a pretty frock 
but her shoes were pretty shabby’, the word pretty has two quite different 
meanings. If this sentence were being translated into another language 
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it is unlikely that the translator would be able to find a word which 
would change its meaning in the same way. 
Another example is the word word itself. If the three English sentences: 


(1) How do you spell this word? 
(2) I give you my word I did not do it. 
(3) My word, how the child has grown! 


were to be translated into French, they would have to be translated 
by three different French words. It is therefore impossible to translate 
every single word in one language by a single word in another language. 
It is also impossible to translate a given word in one language always 
by the same word in another language. 

Often too there are several words which differ just a shade in meaning, 
and the translator must decide which one most nearly conveys the sense 
of the original. Our language, for example, is particularly rich in bad 
names to describe people we dislike. If I fall out with someone and call 
him a rogue, a rascal, a knave, a villain, a scamp and a scoundrel, have 
I, in fact, called him six different names or merely repeated myself six 
times over? The Oxford Dictionary gives each of these terms as equivalent 
to one or other of the rest. This suggests that they are at present 
synonymous. If however, we inquire into their origin, we find that knave 
and villain both mean a landless labourer and convey the low opinion 
held of such persons by the farmer-landowner. This attitude has not 
yet disappeared in our own country. A rogue, on the other hand, meant 
an idle vagrant, one outside society. It is used in this sense of an elephant 
which has left the herd and is living as a solitary ill-tempered outcast. 
A scamp was one who had run away from the battlefield and left his 
friends in the lurch. This sort of thing must be studied by a translator, 
and, when he is dealing with a language where the literature is scant, 
his task may not be easy. The choice of the correct word involves a high 
degree of scholarship and a natural aptitude for language. 

Another difficulty is presented by the use of words in a specialised 
or technical sense. As any art or craft develops, some new words will 
be coined to describe the tools and operations connected with it, while 
some existing words will be given a special or restricted meaning quite 
different from their ordinary everyday meaning. This has become true of 
theology and in consequence the translator of the New Testament must 
ask himself whether a word like righteousness is being used in such 
a way in the original, or whether it has acquired a special sense in the 
course of time while not possessing it when written by the Apostle. A 
good example of a word with a special meaning is baptism. Its special 
sense has been recognised by carrying it, Anglicised but not translated, 
into English when it means the religious rite. 

The more we study words the more elusive they seem to become. They 
are like the air which, itself intangible, can carry with it the fragrance 
of the hedgerows or the tang of the sea. So words can carry with them 
something more elusive than themselves, the very spirit of the original. 

The second obstacle to be overcome by the translator is the structure 
of the sentence. In English the order of the words in a sentence decides 
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the meaning. ‘The man killed the lion’ is not the same as ‘The lion killed 
the man’. In a more highly inflected language the ending of the word 
would indicate whether it was the subject or the object, just as the 
ending ed in killed shows that it is in the past tense, while the ending 
s in kills indicates the present tense. With such a language the words 
could be arranged in any order without changing the meaning, and so 
the writer would be given another degree of freedom which he would 
probably use for the purpose of emphasis. When such a language is 
translated into English the translator is working under a handicap. He 
is like a cyclist accustomed to a three-speed machine who has borrowed 
a simpler machine and, although he can manage fairly well, is hampered 
at times by the absence of the other gears. 

If a translator sticks too closely to the order of words in the original 
sentence he may produce a version in which the emphasis is put on the 
wrong thought. He may also lose the emphasis contained in the original 
and find it impossible to reproduce it in written English without a 
paraphrase in which the conciseness and neatness of the original has 
been lost. 

When our Lord was disputing with the Pharisees about casting 
out demons, the point at issue was not what was being cast out but 
how it was accomplished. In the King James Version the sentence reads, 
“If I by the finger of God cast out devils...” Here the word devils 
occupies the position of emphasis which should be held by the finger 
of God. The point at issue is more clearly conveyed by the rearrangement, 
‘If I cast out devils by the finger of God, by whom do your sons cast 
them out?’ A second example is the sealing of the 144,000 in Revelation 
7. The emphasis should not be on the number sealed for, after all, that 
was the same in every case. It should rather be on the names of the 
tribes and passage rendered. “Twelve thousand were sealed from the 
tribe of Judah, twelve thousand from the tribe of Reuben, etc.”, as in 
the Revised Standard Version. 

The English language is suited to short sentences while other 
languages, like Latin, suit long complex sentences. Such sentences on 
being translated into English require to be broken up, while, in translating 
the other way round, several short English sentences may profitably be 
linked together. If the translator sticks too closely to the sentence 
structure of the original his version may be awkward to the point of 
obscurity. Compare, for example, the passage, “The Pharisees and all 
the Jews, except they wash their hands, eat not, holding the tradition 
of the elders”, with Knox's rendering, “For the Pharisees; and, indeed, 
all the Jews, holding to the tradition of their ancestors, never eat without 
washing their hands again and again”. 

Or compare again Hebrews 7:15, ‘And it is yet far more evident 
for that after the similitude of Melchizedek there ariseth another priest, 
who is made, not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after 
the power of an endless life’, with the same passage in the Revised 
Standard Version, “This becomes even more evident when another priest 
arises in the likeness of Melchizedek, who has become a priest, not 
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according to a legal requirement concerning bodily descent, but by the 
power of an indestructible life’. 

We cannot conceive that letters written by the apostles to newly- 
formed churches were not clear and understandable to the readers. The 
translation into English must be equally clear to the English reader; if 
not, then the translator has failed in his duty. 

The third obstacle in the way of the translator is idiom. Each 
language has its own particular way of expressing certain things. An 
Englishman meeting another says, ‘How do you do?’ A Frenchman in 
the same circumstances says, ‘How do you carry yourself?’ While a 
German says, ‘How goes it with you?’ One of the first things a student 
is taught when he commences to study a language is that idiom must 
be translated by idiom. An excellent example of this occurred at the 
Coronation. While the people in the Abbey shouted “God save the 
Queen” the choir boys sang or shouted “Vivat Regina’. These Latin 
words do not literally mean ‘God save the Queen’, they mean rather 
‘May the Queen live’. They are, however, what a Roman would have 
shouted in the same circumstances. This same example is found in the 
Bible at the coronation of Solomon. The King James Version says that 
the people shouted “God save the King”, but the margin tells us that 
the Hebrew words they used meant ‘May the King live’. The King 
James translators have very properly given an idiomatic translation of 
the passage. 

Proverbs must generally be treated in the same way. The same wise 
thought is illustrated in a different way in different lands and should 
be translated by the corresponding proverb. Where an Englishman would 
say ‘Every little helps’, a Frenchman would say ‘Little streams make 
big rivers’. 

Similar problems arise because the emotions have been identified 
with certain organs of the body, but not with the same organs in every 
language. In English the heart is spoken of as the seat of sincerity or 
of motive, either good or bad. In the time of David the kidneys appear 
to have been regarded as the seat of these things, while the heart was 
more the seat of thoughts and desires. If the translator puts the words 
of David into the corresponding English words, then Psalm 5:2 will 
read, ‘Lord, test my kidneys and my heart’. The King James translators 
got over the difficulty by using an obsolete word, reins, for kidneys. 
The modern versions translate the verse in some such words as “Prove 
me in heart and mind” (Moffatt). This conveys exactly what David 
meant and is therefore a good translation; but the Hebrew word for 
kidneys has been translated heart and the Hebrew for heart has been 
translated mind. The translator's problem is not so much ‘How could 
David the Hebrew have said this in English?’ but rather, ‘How would 
David have said this if he had been an Englishman in the same 
circumstances?’ 

Still another difficulty arises if the original is capable of bearing 
more than one meaning, or where it is, perhaps, intentionally vague. A 
good translation will retain the ambiguity or the vagueness if it is at all 
possible to do so. Failing this, the translator becomes a dogmatic expositor. 
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The original Douai had a footnote to a certain passage which read: 


“Because this speech is subject to divers senses we keep the words 
of our text, lest by turning it into any English phrase we might straiten 
the Holy Ghost's intention to some certain sense, either not intended, 
or not only intended, and so take away the choice and indifferency 
from the reader, whereof (in Holy Scripture specially) all translators 
must beware’. 


During the process of translation such things as poetic or dramatic 
form, literary style, prose, rhythm and plays upon words are all liable 
to be lost. Their loss must not be regarded as of no great consequence, 
for, if God has given us the ability to appreciate them and has seen 
fit to put them in the original for the benefit of mankind, then some 
effort should be made to retain them in the translation. If this can be 
done without loss in any other direction then we shall have a better 
translation. Psalm 23 in metre is an outstanding example and must almost 
reach the highwater mark of translation. Assuming that the King James 
version is itself an excellent translation (and modern translators have left 
it practically unchanged) then the words have fallen without forcing 
and almost as they stand into the metrical version. Attempts to put the 
other Psalms into metre seem most inadequate beside it. Word plays 
are generally lost because they depend on similarities in words in one 
language that probably do not exist between corresponding words in 
any other language. Sometimes it is possible to preserve them as in 
Genesis 2, where Adam called his partner isha because she was taken 
out of ish. The word play has come through in English as woman taken 
out of man. 

While there is great danger of loss in the process of translation, 
there is also the danger of introducing something which was not present 
in the original. C. S. Lewis, in his introduction to Phillips’ Letters to 
Young Churches, says: ‘““The New Testament in the original Greek 
is not a work of literary art: it is not written in a solemn ecclesiastical 
language, it is written in the sort of Greek which was spoken over the 
eastern Mediterranean after Greek had become an international language 
and therefore lost its real beauty and subtlety”. 

Now our King James Version is written in a dignified, solemn and 
beautiful language which was not, even in 1611, the ordinary language 
of the people, and is much less so today. It would, therefore, appear 
that, if C. S. Lewis is correct in his estimate of New Testament Greek, 
the Authorised Version of the New Testament has had something of 
stateliness and dignity added to it in the process of translation. What- 
ever we may think of this we may be sure of one thing: the little 
churches who came together to hear the letters sent them by their friend 
Paul needed neither a dictionary nor a commentary to understand them. 
And neither should we; a good translation should come to us with the 
same force and clarity as the originals came to them, though, as we 
are not in the same circumstances, it might not produce in us exactly 
the same reactions. 

No one has yet produced a perfect translation of the Bible, for what 
one translator retains another loses, and every good translation has 
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something to offer us. What then should be our attitude towards the 
many newer translations that are now available? 

Most of us are inclined to open them at a passage on which we have 
decided views and judge the book by the way in which the translator 
has rendered that particular passage. This is not a very reasonable test, 
for the Scriptures are not to conform to our theology but our theology 
to the Scriptures, and this may well be one of those passages which 
are ‘subject to divers senses’. Nor should we be too hasty in saying 
that the translator has deliberately obscured or falsified the passage, for 
to accuse any reputable scholar of such practice is equivalent to accusing 
a scientist of faking an experiment or an accountant of drawing up 
a misleading balance sheet. Again it is not wise to retreat behind the 
saying “The old is better’ and refuse to consider any version later 
than the Authorised. An examination of the passage from which the 
quotation comes will show that it expressed the feelings of the Jews 
who considered the old wine of Judaism to be better than the new wine 
of Christianity. If you are attached to some edition because of the helpful 
marginal notes, it is well to remember that the success of the King James 
Version was due to the fact that it was the first version from which all 
notes (except those required to clarify the meaning of a word) were 
rigorously excluded. Even if a version has some undoubted errors in 
it we should not condemn it wholesale. The Septuagint was by no means 
perfect, yet it was accepted by the early church, and quotations from 
it which vary from the Hebrew are now regarded by us as Scripture. 
The King James Version has acknowledged errors, yet no version has 
been more used of God than it has been. Surely the advice of Paul in 
1 Thessalonians 5 : 20, meets the case exactly. As translated by Phillips 
it reads: 


“Never despise what is spoken in the name of the Lord. By all 
means use your judgment and hold. on to whatever is good”. 


Social Anthropology in Missionary Service 
C. P. Groves 


(Being a review of Dr. E. A. Nida’s latest book, Customs and Cultures, 
published by Harper at $ 4.00.) 


The appreciation of a point of view different from the one we take 
for granted is less easy than we often think. Having grown up inside 
a particular social structure and historical tradition, we normally accept 
its outlook and apply its standards unless by an effort of imagination 
we place ourselves outside it. The foreign visitor's failure to adopt a 
standpoint appropriate to a new situation is well illustrated in the case 
of the Parisian who visited London and on his return was asked for 
his impressions. Well, he said, one thing struck him as very strange: 
whereas in Paris public places were named after great victories — place 
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de Jena, rue de Rivoli — in London they were named after defeats — 
Trafalgar Square, Waterloo Bridge! It is easier than we think to be 
convicted of such judgments. 

While the missionary has been no more obtuse than others of his 
countrymen abroad, yet in his case more has been at stake in any such 
misinterpretation. Charged with the communication of a religious message 
he believes to be valid for all mankind, he has all too often offered 
it, not in that simplicity characteristic of the Founder of his Faith, nor 
after the pattern of the master missionary who found himself through 
his release from the bondage of a purely national tradition — in Harnack’s 
striking phrase Paul “tore the gospel from its Jewish soil and rooted it 
in the soil of humanity” — but has taken it, albeit all unwittingly, over- 
loaded and even obscured by the traits of his own national culture. There 
have of course always been brilliant exceptions to the rule. The American 
Board boasted such an one in Katie Parker (later Mrs. Newton Lindley) 
a century ago on Zululand: “I fear’, she wrote to her mother in New 
York, “we as a Mission have tried too much to make Americans of our 
Zulus and not enough to make Christians of them. Very many things 
they give up when they become Christians are merely making them more 
like our own nation, not affecting their Christianity in the least”. David 
Livingstone showed an outstanding capacity to appreciate the African side 
of the picture, as witness his attitude as a doctor to the much maligned 
African practitioner: “Those doctors who have inherited their profession 
as an heirloom from their fathers and grandfathers generally possess 
some valuable knowledge, the result of long and close observation... 
With the regular practitioners I always remained on the best terms, by 
refraining from appearing to doubt their skill in the presence of their 
patients. Any explanation in private was thankfully received by them”. 
Such an attitude of respect for people with a culture different from 
our own is not easy to secure. The first step is to be made aware that 
in such a social order and body of belief there is something worthy of 
our attention and understanding. 

It is in this connection that Customs and Cultures by Eugene A. Nida 
(New York: Harper, 1954, $ 4.00) meets an urgent need, as the purpose 
stated in the sub-title indicates: “Anthropology for Christian Missions”. 
Deliberately popular in presentation — witness such alliterative chapter 
headings as “Hoes and Headaches”, “Drums and Drama” — it offers 
a fascinating introduction to its subject, lit up with humour and packed 
with illustrative examples from every continent. Dr. Nida as Secretary 
for Translations of the American Bible Society has travelled widely and 
gathered much material direct from missionaries, but he also reveals 
himself as a competent student of his subject though he reserves for 
annotations the more technical terminology and comment of the anthro- 
pologist. His pages sparkle with many a gem of cultural interpretation 
and illuminating incident. 

The study of the simpler societies of mankind, which has by consent 
been the usual field of the social anthropologist, has gained immeasurably 
in interest and value during the last generation by the functional approach, 
with which the name of Malinowski in particular is connected. An earlier 
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evolutionary school was concerned to demonstrate the place the various 
types of human society, from the simpler to the more complex, occupied 
in the evolutionary scale; while the diffusionist was devoted to studying 
the spread of cultures by the wanderings of peoples, and if Egypt as 
the original centre seized his imagination he might well become unduly 
fascinated by it. While these two lines of approach both bring some 
purpose into the study and so surpass the mere aggregation of queer 
customs and beliefs as a kind of old curiosity shop for entertainment 
merely, yet it is the functional idea that has provided the key to reveal 
the living society at work. The total society in all its aspects is then viewed 
as an organism in which each several part sustains some function in 
relation to the whole. It is the personal satisfaction experienced by those 
who observe the custom, and not the dull inertia of habit merely, which 
accounts for its survival. Moreover — and here the missonary is very 
directly concerned — no single element in the cultural pattern can be 
removed without modifying the whole. The would-be reformer must 
therefore beware or he will disturb much more than he has bargained 
for. This is not an argument against attempted change but rather, as 
Malinowski was at pains to emphasize, that he takes the trouble to 
understand what he is about. All this Dr. Nida appreciates, and his 
presentation is a vivid reinforcement of Malinowski’s emphasis. 

Two aspects of the life of the simple societies are of especial concern 
to the missonary: the sphere of social relations, and the realm of belief; 
and to these Dr. Nida devotes his two longest chapters. Basic to any 
form of social structure is the biological family consisting of husband, 
wife, and offspring. Here two sets of relationship are involved: the 
husband-wife relation and the parent-child relation; and both must be 
taken into account in estimating the functioning of the institution. Thus 
while the former may be somewhat lax in controlling the relations between 
the sexes, the latter may be exceedingly strict in demanding recognized 
marriage for legitimization of offspring and thus giving a child its place 
in the society. In respect of marriage as a social institution various 
questions demand investigation. Two that have occupied a large place in 
missionary thinking are the so-called bride-price as the legal method 
of contracting a marriage, and the practice of polygamy. 

The term bride-price is unfortunate but no alternative has yet secured 
general acceptance since there is still some debate as to the precise 
function of the practice. That it definitely does not connote purchase 
of the wife has long been recognized by students of the subject, though 
many missionaries have condemned the practice on this alleged objection. 
Dr. Nida is definite in rebuttal, and takes the view now widely held 


that the bride-price is compensation granted by the bride-groom’s family | 
to the bride’s for the loss of a member. It certainly serves to stabilize the | 


marriage and to that extent to strengthen the moral order in these 
simple societies. The recognition of the practice by Christian missions, 
when accompanied with a pledge of monogamy, has been based on this 
fact as in the interests of the society during a transition period. The 
commercialization of the custom, however, with the gradual disintegration 
of tribal society through the labour migration of the men, has in these 
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cases led to cash payment by the bridegroom-wagearner which weakens 
the traditional sanction. 

The practice of polygamy, while not limited to Africa, is there an 
issue especially acute. Of its two possible forms, polyandry and polygyny, 
it is the latter that is usually meant by the popular use of the wider term. 
Many reasons, not mutually exclusive, are advanced for the practice. 
Nevertheless it is by no means universal since there are restrictions: 
natural, in the balance of the sexes, with a surplus of females over males 
of some ten to twenty per cent (though differential nuptial age may raise 
it); and economic, expressed in the demand of bride-price, which means 
that outside the circle of those enjoying status, such as chiefs, only the 
man of means can afford to be a polygamist. The much-debated missionary 
issue, from the days of Bishop Colenso, has been whether the polygamist, 
who entered upon his matrimonial obligations before having knowledge 
of Christian requirements, might be admitted to baptism as he was on 
confession of faith, or whether he must retain only one wife. The latter 
has been the generally, though not universally, accepted position. How- 
ever, no reputable Christian leadership would accept the fulfilment of 
this condition unless coupled with evidence of satisfactory arrangements 
made for the wives no longer retained. The allegation that such wives 
may be driven to prostitution on this ground, to which Dr. Nida appears 
to lend some countenance, is not easy to substantiate and has often 
been countered by experienced missionaries. Prostitutes in African urban 
centres come rather from the girls who seek ‘life’ in the glare of neon 
lights. In actual experience the issue is not so much that of ‘good-faith’ 
polygamists, who are inevitably a rapidly dwindling number, as of the 
modern African, often enough well educated by western standards, who, 
with full knowledge of the Christian demands, is content to become 
polygamist and remain outside the baptized membership of the Church 
while his wives are admitted to full standing. In more than one region 
of Africa this has led to a disproportionately high female membership. 
There is at last available, on all these related issues, a standard and 
authoritative account in an inquiry promoted jointly by the International 
Missionary Council and the International African Institute — the Survey 
of African Marriage and Family Life, edited by Arthur Phillips — to 
which Dr. Nida makes frequent reference. In concluding his survey of 
the problems raised by differing social cultures he wisely directs attention 
to the temptation inherent in this situation for every missionary: “It has 
been all too easy to think that by substituting our own social institutions 
and organizations, one could overcome the sin which poisons all inter- 
human relationships ... Only the reconciliation of man with God through 
Jesus Christ can so change the hearts of men that by the guidance of 
God's Spirit all human relationships can be sanctified”. 

In the realm of belief a reliable analysis of the situation is extremely 
difficult since in the nature of the case the elements composing it are 
much more elusive. E. B. Tylor long ago urged the greatest caution in 
this sphere and recorded cases where early facile denials of religious 
belief were later contradicted by more patient observers. However, much 
has now been done in many areas that justifies an interim attempt at 
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a general picture. The term animism, once employed to cover the situation 
more or less completely, is now seen to be only partially relevant. At 
one end a less precise ‘animatism’ (as proposed by R. R. Marett) is 
recognized to exist, while at the other the ancestral spirits themselves 
are often enough found to be regarded as intermediaries between the 
living clan and the Supreme Being. Here the symposium, African Ideas 
of God, edited by Edwin W. Smith, offers the most recent findings, to 
which Dr. Nida admits himself indebted. 

The place of magic in relation to the rest is a subject of much 
inconclusive debate. Of this Dr. Nida is well aware, and cautions against 
any confusion of magic and religion. He might have gone further and 
indicated the difference between witchcraft and sorcery (or black magic 
i.e. anti-social) as Evans-Pritchard first reported it among the Azande 
and since paralleled in a number of areas, with distinct vernacular terms 
for the two. The former is the destructive action of an infected personality 
(often a kind of vampirism) without any use of material medium, rite, or 
spell, whereas sorcery uses all of these. It is witchcraft rather than sorcery 
that is most dreaded in these communities. The witch-doctor is strictly, 
in this capacity, the detector of witches on behalf of the threatened 
community, and the term is therefore best kept distinct from that of 
medicine-man or doctor pure and simple. 

In the changing society produced by migration of labour reverence 
for the departed ancestors, rooted to the ancestral soil, is a fading faith, 
but the practice of magic survives and becomes readily adapted to the 
new environment in an attempt to close the circle of security, which 
has always been its function. As Dr. Otto F. Raum once emphasized, 
it can only be displaced in the last resort by the offer of a greater 
security, contained in Paul's triumphant assertion of faith in Romans 
8 : 35-39. 

We can do no more than refer to the valuable chapter on language 
in which would-be translators are put upon their guard with many a 
warning derived from past experience on the various pitfalls that await 
them. Those already familiar with the author's more technical Learning 
a Foreign Language and Bible Translating will appreciate the authority 
with which this chapter is written. 

This is altogether a notable book both in what it attempts and in 
what it achieves, and is to be warmly commended as required reading 
for any outgoing missionary. 


Readers’ Corner 
From the Rev. Dr. H. G. Meecham of Rhos-on-Sea: 
In Dr. J. Harold Greenlee’s useful account of ““Jva Clauses and 
Related Expressions” (The Bible Translator, Volume 6, No. 1, January 


1955, pp. 12ff.) he cites 1 Thessalonians 2:16 (eis 1d dvandnodoa 
att@y tas duagrias adytote) as showing a prepositional phrase of result. 
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It may not be “syntactically permissible to introduce God as the subject 
of the purpose”; but exegetically in the light of the context and of 
analogous instances elsewhere (Romans 1:20, 4:11) it may be so 
permitted. What is intended is not the primary purposive action of the 
Jews but the secondary one of God (for the thought cf. Romans 1 : 24). 
See the discussion in Moulton’s Prolegomena, pp. 218ff., and the notes 
in Milligan, Thessalonians, p. 31 and Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
p. 44. More unambiguous instances of «eis 16 with infinitive expressing 
result may be seen in Galatians 3:17 and possibly 2 Corinthians 8 : 6. 

To the instance of the participle expressing purpose (2 Corinthians 
1:23) add Matthew 27:49, Acts 22:5 (future participle), and for 
the rarer present participle Acts 15:27 (D reads daayyedotvtac) and 
possibly Acts 3 : 26. 

It would be of interest to know Dr. Greenlee’s views on the imperatival 
use of fva with subjunctive in the New Testament. Perhaps it may be 
permitted to call attention to the discussion by C. J. Cadoux, A. R. 
George and the present writer in The Journal of Theological Studies, 
xlii, p. 173; xliii, pp. 179£.; xlv. pp. 56ff. 


From the Rev. P. Middelkoop of Timor: 


With great interest I have read the article by Dr. R. Roolvink, “An 
Old Malay Criticism of an even older Translation of the Bible”, in 
The Bible Translator, Volume 5, No. 3, July 1954, pp. 117-120, and 
after having read it I feel urged to make a few comments in a broader 
context. Perhaps I may be allowed to explain my ideas on this subject 
under four headings:— 


a) The significance of the statement of Abdullah. 


b) The difficulty of the special style of the Bible and its character 
as revelation. 


c) The influence of this translation on the Ambonese church. 
d) The scientific basis of this translation. 


a) The significance of the statement of Abdullah 


In reading Abdullah's statement, ““When I had once read a page, 
it went on more quickly and the whole evening till late in the night 
I did nothing but read, so that I nearly finished it’, it occurred to me 
that Abdullah must have been rather fascinated by the contents of the 
book he read. How can a man be so fascinated if he does not understand 
anything of what he is reading and is constantly irritated by the anomolies 
of its language? Very significant too is the argument of his friends, “Do 
not read that book, it is a white man’s book and presently will lead to 
us losing our faith”. Apparently his friends too have been deeply 
impressed by the eagerness with which Abdullah had been reading the 
gospel. Moreover they were not unbiased, because they argued, “it is a 
white man’s book”. They could not conceive of it as a book of divine 
revelation, but only as a white man’s book and as a danger to their 
Islamic belief; which in itself means a hindrance to the understanding of it. 
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b) The difficulty of the special style of the Bible and its character as 
revelation 


It is a well known fact, that the Bible has its own style and a 
translator has to submit himself to the original meaning of the text he 
has to translate into another language. Nowadays in modern translations 
there is a tendency to adapt a translation to the understanding of the 
modern reader so that he can comprehend it without explanation. In 
the discussion about the new translation in Dutch two aspects of this 
question are stressed: (1) a free translation is needed for the modern 
reader and (2) on the other hand an exact translation that does justice 
to the peculiar Hebrew colouring and cultural background of the 
Scripture. The latter kind of translation is needed for church use as 
a real basis for exegesis. Now we may be sure that the translation of 
Leydecker was intended for church use and aimed at an exact translation 
from the original Hebrew and Greek version. And from this point of 
view it is quite possible that a reader who is not conversant with the 
message of the Scripture would experience difficulties in understanding 
it. That is not only and primarily a question of language, it is closely 
connected with the peculiar spiritual sphere, and the sphere of the 
mysterium magnum we are to be led into by the Scripture. 


c) The influence of this translation on the Ambonese Church for about 
two centuries 


The translation of Leydecker is deeply rooted in the spiritual life of the 
Ambonese church. Many Ambonese Christians like it better than the 
translation of Klinkert, and it has really become for them the holy 
Scripture on which is based their church services and their own spiritual 
existence. Moreover its language has also influenced the well known 
Malay hymn book, Mazmur dan tahlil (ie. Psalms and Hymns), 
translated by the late Rev. C. Ch. J. Schréder, that is still used all over 
Indonesia up to the present day. (The late Rev. Schréder was the 
director of a school for education and training of future ministers of 
the Ambonese church.) There are still old Ambonese who cling strongly 
to the use of Leydecker’s translation and will not part with it at any 
price, because they are so attached to it. Even if they may have mis- 
understood some difficult passages, there is no doubt that as a whole 
it has been comprehensible to them and has fed the spiritual life of 
generations of Ambonese Christians among whom are many evangelists 
who took it with them to many other islands of the Indonesian archipelago 
as the foundation text of their message. 


d) The scientific basis of this translation 


It is very clear that Leydecker had studied the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament thoroughly. During the last few years I have had the 
privilege of using his translation for the sake of comparison while 
translating the Old Testament into the Timorese vernacular. There are 
many instances from which it appears that Leydecker truly kept to the 
principle of approaching the original meaning as nearly as possible. It 
may suffice to mention only a few in this context. 
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In Genesis 42 : 36 the Hebrew text reads, alai haju kullanah. The 
Revised Standard Version translates ‘‘all this has come upon me”; Powis 
Smith, “It is on me that all this befalls”; Segond, C’est sur moi que tout 
cela retombe; Buber and Ziiricher, Weber mich komt alles (dieses alles). 
The Malay translation of Klinkert has segala perkara adalah melawan 
aku (i.e. all these things are against me), but Leydecker conforms to 
the above quoted translations, atasku sudah berlaku segala perkara itu. 
The latter closely agrees with the original and stresses the burden loaded 
upon Jacob’s head by all these experiences. 

In Genesis 49 : 6 we find bisedoom. This Hebrew expression, i.e. the 
substantive sedoom is explained in Kéhler’s dictionary, meaning, ‘con- 
fidential talk, secret’. The Revised Standard Version has “into their 
council”; Powis Smith, ‘enter their circle’; Segond, dans leur conciliabule; 
Buber, in ihrem Rat; Ziricher also, in ihrem Rat. The Afrikaans 
translation has in hulle raad (in their council), the same in Tekst en 
Uitleg (i.e. text and exegesis) by Prof. F. M. Th. Béhl. Here Klinkert 
reads masuk bitjara mareka itu (bitjara means ‘discourse, discussion’), 
but Leydecker masuk rahasianja (i.e. enter into their secret). The latter 
is a nearer approach to the original than the former. 

Another striking instance is found in Genesis 48:16, in Hebrew 
wajidgu le roob. The verbal form jidgu is derived from the noun dag, 
ie. fish, but all modern translations refrain from the original metaphor 
here used and translate in a general sense as the Revised Standard 
Version does, ‘to grow into a multitude’ or ‘to multiply’ or something 
similar. Only Buber has stuck to the original metaphor and translates 
Fischgleich mégen sie wachsen, and according to this Leydecker reads 
seperti ikan djadi banjaknja. It is rather striking that such an old 
translation into Malay as Leydecker’s is in agreement with the modern 
translation of Martin Buber, but that is because Leydecker based his 
translation on the Hebrew text. 

Finally in this context Genesis 49 : 24 ought to be mentioned. There 
the Hebrew text gives misjsjam roo’eh eben Jisrael, which is translated 
by Buber, von dorther, den Hirten vom Jisraels Stein. The Revised 
Standard Version has “by the name of the Shepherd of the Rock of 
Israel (‘name’ in accordance with the critical note in Kittel, suggesting 
sjam to be substituted by sjem, i.e. ‘name’); and Powis Smith, “At the 
name of the Shepherd, the Rock of Israel”. The translation of Klinkert 
has lost the metaphor of ‘Shepherd’ by using penunggu, which means 
‘guard, watchman’, but Leydecker maintains it by translating gombala. 
And this is essential for the context. (Compare also Genesis 48 : 15, 
Powis Smith, “The Lord who has been my shepherd”; Ziiricher, der 
Herr der mein Hirten gewesen; Buber, der Gott der mich weidete; and 
the new Dutch translation also using herder (shepherd).) 


So we may sum up the argument in two main points: — 


a) The criticism of Abdullah is indeed unique in considering the gospel 
of St. Mark as a white man’s book and as a danger for his Islamic 
belief and as such is an honest statement of his attitude towards it. 
His language criteria and their implications are based on this attitude 
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in consequence of which he does not collect any instances of bad Malay 
syntax or incomprehensible words or sentences to justify his judgement. 


b) As a comfort to the Bible Society and the church under whose 
charge Leydecker accomplished his task and as a comfort in general for 
all Bible translators, it may be stated that Leydecker’s translation has not 
been made in vain, neither is it worthless; on the contrary it has been 
a blessing for generations of the Ambonese church and the dissemination 
of the gospel in the neighbouring archipelago. 


Sealed by the Holy Spirit 


There are plenty of difficult figures of speech in the Bible, and perhaps 
“you were sealed by the Holy Spirit’ (Ephesians 1:13) is as hard a 
phrase to translate as there is—at least it seems to be so in some 
languages. Even in English the meaning of ‘sealing’ in the sense of 
establishing ownership is relatively infrequent. We know about sealing 
letters and sealing jars, but putting on seals to indicate the right of 
ownership or to validate contracts is on the periphery of our use of the 
word. If then we have difficulty understanding Ephesians 1 : 13, what 
are we to expect a Dinka of the Sudan to understand by a literal 
translation of such an expression? The answer is, ‘Practically nothing”. 
It would take almost a paragraph to explain the process and its meaning. 
Is it any wonder that the translator of the New Testament into Ngok 
Dinka chose a cultural parallel as the basis of a translational metaphor, 
“You were branded in the heart by the Holy Spirit’. The cattle-herding 
Dinkas have understood perfectly. 


The Contributors 


Dr. John A. Thompson — See Volume 6, No. 1, January 1955 of The 
Bible Translator. 


Rev. C. K. Barrett is Lecturer in Theology, Durham University. 


Dr. ]. Harold Greenlee — See Volume 3, No. 2, April 1952 of The 
Bible Translator. 


C. L. Cook is a missionary of the Church Missionary Society and is 
Headmaster of the Nugent School, Loka, Anglo Egyptian Sudan. 


Rev. C. P. Groves was formerly Professor of Missions, Selly Oak 
Colleges. 
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